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TOPICS OF THE DAY: 


Railroad Magnates and Prison-stripes 

No Tariff Revision 

Pacific Comment on Japanese Exclusion 
Devastation by Politics and Faminein Russia . 
A Two-billion-dollar Congress 

Senator Smoot’s Victory 

The Mallock Lectures against Socialism... . 


FOREIGN COMMENT: 


ae or Noble Men for the House of 
ords 

Failure of the Small-party System in Germany . 326 
Separation of Church and State in Switzerland . 327 
The Beaglers, the Bible, and British Bravery Bes? 
Sparks from the Anvil >.» 828 


SCIENCE AND INVENTION: 


Steam Power from the Earth’s Internal Heat. . 
Inheriting Alcoholism .. 

Evils of Boiled Water 

Acoustic Tests for Public Speakers . 

Delicacy of the Eye-muscles 

Rural Electric Lighting from Windmills... 
Success with New Medicines 

To Intensify Light and Shade in Paintings .. 
Valueless Drugs 

Power from Burning Refuse Not Economical. . 
The Movement fora Universal Language... . 3 
A New “ Wick” for Arc-lamps 


THE RELIGIOUS WORLD: 


A Protestant Plea for a Constitutional Papacy . 334 

hy, 7 = English Education Bill Has Brought 9. 
ght. 

The Reappearance of Vilatte 335 

Revival of the Religious Education Association 335 

Degradation of the Russian Clergy 336 

Suicide and Religion in Europe 


LETTERS AND ART: 


Is Jack London a Plagiarist P 

American Humor Analyzed 

How Italy Mourns a Poet 

Shakespeare’s Cause for Complaint against His 
Editors . 

Chemistry and Criticism 


A GUIDE TO THE NEW BOOKS 
MISCELLANEOUS 


341-342 
343-360 
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How Luxury 
elieves Fatigue 


When travelling long distances nothing is 
more essential to comfort than exquisite 
decorations — elegant woodwork and 

pleasing color effects in tapestries. 
such detail, electric lights, periodicals, pa- 
pers and the latest books make the trip to 


California via 


The Overland Limite 


a rare pleasure instead of a tiresome journey. The 
Union Pacific— 
Southern Pacific 

















OUR NEW STEA 


VACHT 








specially built for southern latitudes, will 

take asmall and select company, during the 

months of May and June, ona 

PRIVATE CRUISE IN THE MEDITERRANEAN 

visiting Sicily, Corsica, the French Riviera, 

Spain, Northern Africa, Greece, Constanti- 

nople, the Dalmatian and Italian Coasts. 

Connects with tours through Italy, Pales- 

tive, etc. American caterer. Every com- 

fort. Write for details. 

Mediterranean Vachting Club 

No. 19 Trinity Court, Boston 


Old World Tours 


Small, select parties. High class 
throughout. Leisure and comfort. Very 
superior sightseeing. Best steamers and 
hotels. Itineraries on request. Sailing 
May 9 and June 29 for Italy. 

MR. and MRS. EDWARD A. ROBSON, 
80 Warburton Ave., Yonkers, New York. 








Every Traveler Abroad should have illustrated booklet 
SUGGESTIONS FOR SIGHTSEEING AND READING 
It tells you What to See, How to See It Most In- 
telligently. Price 25 cents. 





TRAVEL, 37 West 22nd Street, New York. 
June 2° and 29, via Gibraltar. 65 
to 87 dxys. Also Aug. 17. 9th 


EUROPE year, Map; illustrated books 


JAPAN-CHINA $ private tour ; experienced leader. 
W.A. JOHNSON 917 Madison Ave., Baltimore, Md. 





Travel under direction 
of Rev. Gee, F. Nason, 


Unusual Opportunity 


Pres. Am. Travel Club, Pastor Ist Pres. Church, Wil- 
znington, Del. 


$750. Italy to Lngland. 80 days. 


is full of wonders. 


Inquire of 


E. L. LOMAX, G. P. A., 
Omaha, Neb. 


All 
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ARTLETTS SELECT TOURS 


mcre conmfert and 
real pleasure if you 
read our 


HELPFUL 
BROCHURE 


sent FREE on request. 

It tells of the 
Bartlett System, 
how you can avoid 
many discomforts and 


‘TRAVEL FREE FROM CARE.” 





532 WALNUT 5ST. 
PHILA, 








J 


EUROPE 














la 
| British Isles, France, including Chateaux of Touraine, 
Spain. Dr.M. M. KUGLER, 426 Walnut St., Cincinnati, O: 


une Tours, 12th Year. Italy, Swit 4 
nd, Giemake. Austria, Holland. Belgium, 








WHEN YOU GET 


** BEFORE AW you will get a book of unique and 
AUDIENCE’ 
to an audience with grace, force, and dignity, empha- , 
sizing the use of the will in creative rather than imi- 
tative public speaking... 12mg, cloth, 152 pages. 75 cents, 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, New York and London. 


exceptional value.. It indicates 
new and original ways for speaking 








‘* A picture of Washington, both informing and en- 
tertaining.”—Christian Intelligencer. 











A chatty, 


great capital 





| WASHINGTON 


Its Sights and Insights 


By HARRIET EARHART MONROE 


Capital, full of anecdote and unconventional 
description. 
‘This is an extraordinarily readable account of the 


I2mo, Cloth. 184 Pages of Text & 
4o Pages of Inserted Illustrations. 
Price, $1.00, net; by mail, $1.09. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs.,New York 


entertaining guide to the National 


.’— Lutheran Observer, Phila. 

















EAGER TOURS 
TO EUROPE 


LEISURELY itinerary with the best of accommodations, 
a small congenial group of fellow travelers; the intelli- 
gent direction of an experienced conductor; these are 


| features of the Eager Tours. @ Our booklets will tell you 


just how much this means. 
The EAGER TOURS 
650 Union Trust Bldg. Baltimore, Md 





Scotland to Greece. Yachting on 
the Mediterranean. Small. high-class. 
private party. Leisure and comfort. 


E S. B. Murdock, 6400 Harvard Avenue, Chicago. 
Small party of ladies sails 


EUROPE April 20. Four months. Itin- 


erary and references. Miss Clara P. 
Ames, 39 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


“IN LONDON TOWN” you 


see and meet the real British character 
and get alongside of the real Johnny 
Bull. F. Berkeley Smith has access every- 
where. Read his book if you have been 
to London. It will please you. Read it 
if you haven’t been—its next best to going. 
Brim full of truth. Copiously illustrated. 
$1.50 net. Funk & Wagnalls Company, 














New York and London. 
FRICA.4* IN, with Sir Samuel 
W. Baker—will be most in- 
teresting. His book ‘‘ In the Heart of 
Africa,”’ gives a thrilling account of his 
experiences. 12 mo, Cloth, $1.00; Paper, 
2%cts. Funk & Wagnalls Company, N. Y. 


59 wit 
66 YINTER IN INDIA”? = 
ber of Parliament. “Go with 
him, as he sees everything and calls on 
the important personages. 12 mo. Cloth, 
75 cts. Paper, 15 cts. Funk & Wagnalls 
Company, New York and London. 





Dr. Flick, Prof. Europ. Hist. Syracuse (N. Y.) 
Univ., will again conduct small, select Travel Study 
Club, Eng. to Italy. 8495, June to Sept. Expert 
guidance. Inspiring lectures. Profitable results. 





Egyptiand Palestine are 
possible in the Summer. 
IN THE The tradition that the 
0 i i E fe T heat of these countries 

is prohibitive *to the 
traveler has given way before the testimony 
of the increasingly large numbers who go to 
the Orient in the months of July, August, 
and September. Let us send vou our An- 
nouncement. H. W. DUNNING & CO., 
14 Beacon Street, Buston, 




















Burope Leisurely travel, small party, expert lead- 
GREECE ed party. Expert guidance. Free 
A DAY in CAPERNAUIA 
Company, N 
author of ‘‘The AMUSES 
tivating Pictures by 
eral Noted French Artists. 
The sparkle, the glow, the charm of the 
falo Courier. 12mo,c!oth, handsome cover, 
by being thoroughly posted on when 
whom, at every point en route. The 
flexible cloth, Bible-class text- 


ership. Very low rate. Ezrly application necessary, 
ITALY, SICILY information about other tours. 
A busy day in Christ’s ministry. 
HOW Real Latin Quar- 
the Author and sev- ITSELF 
est book of the year, and is as handsome 
risque, the shimmer of silks, and the glint of 
$1.50. Funk & Wagnalls Company, N. Y. 
to tip, when not to tip; where to dine, 
Traveler’s Handbook, $1.00. Funk & Wag- 
‘‘ => ECENTEXPLORATIONS 
book by T. Nicol, D.D. (with map), 50 








THE COLLVER TOURS 


The Collver Idea is different from al¥ 
others, as different as Collver Routes are 
from those generally taken. 


JAPAN 
ROUND THE ne 
EUROP: 
Including three incomparable 
MOTORING TRIPS 
Ask for book of Tour that interests you. 
#68 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
” 26th Season—SPECIAL SELECT 
fo | PARTY leaves for delightful EKu- 


= | ropean Tour in June. Also Round 
the World in November. 





f= | Strictly first class in every detail of 
travel. For Illustrated Itinerary, 


address Mrs. M. A. CROSLEY, 
22 KE. 45th St., New York City, 
or 308 E. 15th St., Indianapolis, Ind. 





Europe and Orient 


+ 
t 


26th season of uninterrupted success, 
Comfort and leisure. Thorough sight- 
seeing under expert guidance. Limited 
parties. All arrangements first-class. 
Dr. and Mrs. HOWARD 8. PAINE, 
148 Ridge St., Glens Falls, N.Y, 











J. Paut Granam, A.M. 
Principal Lawrence School 
Pittsburgh 
Other Tours—Information free 














Southern Route Tour $315 


THE ART OF TRAVE 


Y 
H. H. POWERS Price 20 cents. 


Bureau of University Travel, 19 Trinity Pi., Boston 
Select two months’ 


EU ROPE SummerTour, $2 50 


20 tours at lowest rates from $160 up. British Isles, 
Belgium, WUolland, Franve, Switzerland, Gern any, 
Austria, Turkey, Greece and Italy, For details apply 








A book devoted to 
the practical prob- 
lems of European 











June to Sept. 87 Da, Naples to London. 

Professor E. W. Clark, Ripon College, Ripon, Wis. 

Sixth tour sails June 19. Limit- 

DR. ARTHUR §. COOLEY, AUBURNDALE, MASS. 

12mo. Cloth, 75 cts. Funk & Wagnalls 
By F. Berkeley Smith, 
PARIS ter,’ etc. 135 Cap- 

“Tt is the gay- 
mechanically as it is interesting in narrative. 
jewels, areall so real and apparent.””— Buf 
how to get about, what to say, and to 
nalls Company, 44 East 23d St., N. Y. 

IN BIBLE LANDS”’ is a 
cents. Funk & Wagnalls Company, N. Y. 





Readers of THE LITERARY DIGEST are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers, 


NOW. Rey. L. D. TEMPLE, Watertown Z, Mass 
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Health, Comfort and Pleasure 
AT THE BATTLE CREEK SANITARIUM 


The Battle Creek Sanitarium is not surpassed in facilities for the rest, comfort and enjoyment 

of its guests. Nevertheless, its fundamental purpose is to better the health of those who 
sojourn in its seven acres of delightful indoors. 

Its system of nursing—trained men and women nurses of the highest character 

(see photograph above); its elaborate system of baths; its system of manual Swedish 

movements; its system of mechanical vibration; its system of massage; its re- 

markable system of gymnasium, swimming pools and health training; its school 

® of health; all its costly scientific equipments for electric light baths, phototherapy, 

electricity, X-Ray, Finsen-Ray, etc., make it in reality. what a distinguished guest once called 

‘it, “America’s Great. University of Health.” 

“4 The luxury and magnificence of its appointments appear in its great indoor palm garden, 
sun parlors, bright and cheerful dining rooms (with fascinating 50-mile view); elegant lobbies ; 
parlors; foyers ; porches and spacious rooms; 100 suites with private baths, telephone in every 
room; absolutely fireproof building costing $1,500,000.00, equipped. 


Ente rtainment. Life at the Battle Creek Sanitarium is never monotonous. 
There is always abundant opportunity for perfect quiet and 

rest, and also opportunity to watch aquatic and gymnasium contests; join in drills, attend 
addresses, recitals, stereopticons, lectures, musicales, or to ride, drive or walk. At'this season, 
skating, skeeing, toboganning and sleighing are the favorite pastimes for the more robust guests. 


Rates Very Moderate. Board and room, including baths, services of 


trained bath attendants and necessary medi- 
cal attention, cost less at the Battle Creek Sanitarium than board and room alone at many 
even ordinary resort-hotels. 


Photographic Portfolio showing 60 views of the Battle Creek Sani- 


tarium, interior and exterior, its life and en- 
vironments, will be mailed free to LirERARY DIGEsT readers who are seeking health 


: improvement, In writing, kindly state accommodations that would probably be required. 
| n d oor ; Appress Box 19, 
in jee THE SANITARIUM, Battle Creek, Michigan 


‘al de fl ‘ All through railroad tickets now have stop-over privileges at Battle Creek. 


Readers of Tue Lirzerary Diesst are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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BOOKS FOR PHYSICIANS 








TH 


PREVENTION OF DISEASE 


This work presents the latest opinion and the most con- 
clusively demonstrated fact on the prevention of every 
important form of human disease. It is written by 
authorities of international reputation. With introduc- 
tion by H. oe BULSTRODE, M.D. Two vols., 8vo, 
cloth, 1081 pp. $7.50 


SUPERSTITION IN MEDICINE 


A history of the erroneous ideas and fanciful beliefs with 
regard to sickness and its cure, that have prevailed in the 
world from the days of ancient Rome to the present time. 
By Prof. Dr. HUGO MaGnvs, authorized translation from 
the German, edited by Dr. Julius L. Salinger. 12mo, cloth, 
214 pages. $1.00 net. 


THE Psycuic TREATMENT 
OF Nervous DisorDERS 


The experiences and principles of psychic treatment of 
nervous disorders based upon twenty years of successful 
pocpenen. and practice in this branch of medical skill, 
y Dr. Pau Du Bors, translated by Smith Ely Jelliffe, 
M1 D., Ph.D., and William A. W hite, M.D., from the authors 
“Les Psychoneurosis. ” 8vo, cloth; 471 pages. $3.00 net. 


Carsonic Acip Gas In MEDICINE 


A scientific treatise on the healing qualities of carbonic 
gio ary By Dr. ACHILLES KOsE. 12mo, cloth, 200 pages. 
1.00 ne 


PHYSICIAN VS. BACTERIOLOGIST 


This volume embraces Rosenbach’s discussion on clini- 
co-bacteriologic and hygienic _ oblems based on original 
investigations, representinz the —— against the over- 
growth of bacteriology. By Prof. O. 
12mo, Cloth, 455 pp. $1.50 net. 


ELECTRO-DIAGNOSIS AND 
ELECTRO- THERAPEUTICS 


The contents include a clear and concise explanation of 
the principles of electricity, and the latest research as to 
the phymolegieal effects of electricity m the humap 

ody Dr. Topsy Deh gaen” Specialist, Berlin. 8 


. ROSENBACH, M.D. 


Plates, 39 Cuts. 8vo, Cloth 


NERVES IN ORDER 


Or the maintenance of health. The latest scientific knowl- 
fie ee the entire realm of physical and mental health. 

SCHOFIELD, M.D., M.R.C.S.E. 12mo, Cloth, 306 
~§ $1.50, postpaid. 


NERVES IN DISORDER 


This book seeks to dispel ignorance regarding all func. 
tional nerve diseases and to set forth the most advanced 
and valuable “5 ae Bc for ahr fran 4 
these troubles. ;CHOFIELD, M. 

12mo, Cloth, 218 Bh Y si.50 


THE FORCE OF MIND 


The action of the mind in the cause and cure of many 
disorders is considered in this book from new and scien- 
tific stand points, with suggestions for the practical use of 
this aautien a physicians and laymen. By A. 
SCHOFIELD, M. R.C.S.E. 12mo, Cloth, 347 pp. $200. 


SPRINGS OF CHARACTER 


This work gives the latest scientific information on the 
sources .- qualities of character, showing the impor- 
tance of a and the soundest principles for its de- 
velopment. By A. T. SCHOFIELD, M.D., M.R.C.S.E. 8vo, 
Cloth, 259 pp. $1.50. 


THE UNCONSCIOUS MIND 


A study into the mysteries of the mind and their relation 
to physical and psychical life, containing the latest scien- 
ific research on this topic. By A. T. SCHOFIELD, M.D., 
M.R.C.S.E. 8vo, Cloth, 451 pp. $2.00. 


HANDBOOK OF MEDICAL 
AND ORTHOPEDIC GYMNASTICS 


The principles and application of Swedish gymnastics, 
massage, and orthopedics, with descriptions of many 
cases of illness, helped or cured by gymnastic treatment. 
By ANDERS WIDE. M.D. 8vo, Cloth, 382 pp. Illus. $3.00 net. 


A BRIEF OF NECROSCOPY 


A clear, concise manual of medical information giving 

with sufficient detail all practical facts connected with the 

study, diagnosis, technique, and medico-legal aspects of a 
st-mortem examination. By GUSTAV SCHMIDT, M.D. 
‘ocket size. 16mo, Leather, 186 pp. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW YORK 







A BOY’S 
ACATION ABROA 


a he. KING, dr. 


a aaa 
DECIARE THAT AS A BOOK OF TRAVEL IT ISA Somer 
NOT A DULL MOMENT 1n tHe BOOK 
LIFE OW BOARD ENGLISH, ITALIAV AND RUSSIAN STEAMSHIPS AND 
ON EUROPEAN TRAINS DESCRIBED IVA GLEEFUL, BOYISH MANNER. 
ALL THE POINTS OF INTEREST AND THE SHGHTS OF EUROPE MAY 
BE SEEN AND ENJOYED BY A READING OF THIS UNIQUE BOOK. 


NOTHING LIKE IT EVER PRINTED BEFORE 


Lonvon.Paris.Luzerne. Tne Aves, ArHens Anp ConstaNnTiNopLe TAKE On A 
New Carn Wen DescriBen In This Younc Autuor's Easy, Bovine, Spicy Styte. 
A Boys VACATION ABROAD’ is a book that will be enjoyed alike Ly old and young. 
ILLUSTRATED WiTH 68 SPLENDID PICTURES REPRODUCED 

FROM SNAPSHOTS MADE BY THE AUTHOR. 
The book is printed upon Irish linen bond paper, deckle-edge, hound 

in ted silk with gold mountings and loyped with h gold. 

On sale at all bookstores,.or sent postpaid on receipt of price, $150 


THE C.M.CLARK PUBLISHING Co. BosTon , MAss. 
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A SPECIAL RILEY NUMBER 
THE BOOK NEWS MONTHLY FOR MARCH 


presents six intensely interesting articles on James Whitcomb Riley, the 
** Hoosier humorist and poet’’—reminiscences, his personality, and his 
work—by personal friends : 


Henry van Dyke Elizabeth Miller’ Samuel Duff McCoy 
H. H. Howland Bliss Carman George C. Hitt 
All profusely illustrated. Also a large portrait supplement of Riley, worthy of framing. 


OTHER FEATURES: ‘' Thé Novelist—Theoretically Speaking,’’ by David Graham Phillips. ‘‘J. 8. 0 + nel 
(F. J. Stimson), by Robert Adger Bowen. ‘* A Poet’s Corner for France,’ by Kathrine Douglas. ‘‘The Sig- 
nificance of Stephen Phillip’s Success,” by Cornelius Weygandt, ‘‘ William Dean Howells at Seventy,’ S 
William Stanley Braithwaite. ‘* Miniature Books of To-day,” by Frederic F. Sherman, Up-to-the-minute 
book reviews. Our Contemporary Dramatists and the Clergyman’ s Study Table departments. 

A three-color engraving of Pierre Edouard Fréere’s painting ‘The Seesaw.” Reproduced for the first time. 


Five Cents a Copy—Fifty Cents a Year 


Tf not on your news-stand, send five cents in stamps for the Riley number. 
One of our recent reproductions in color on heavy paper (9x11), will be sent with each subscription 
received during March. Mention Literary Digest. 
Philadelphia 


JOHN WANAMAKER, Publisher - - 
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Two Valuable Helps to the Writing of Good English 


The Preparation of A DESK-BOOK OF 
Manuscripts for the Printer ERRORS IN ENGLISH 


Contains directions to authors It treats the hundred and one 


on the manner of preparing copy, questions that arise in daily speech 


correcting proofs, and notes “om and correspondence which are not 
submitting manuscripts for publi- ie the dicks 
cation. touched on by the dictionary. 


The New York Evening Mail: “Isat 
once the most exhaustive and the most 
succinct of the many books at the service 
of the young author.” 
12mo., cloth, 148 pp. 


Price, 75 cents, net. 
By Mail, 83 cents. 





The New York Times: “The scope 
and plan of the volume, which is of handy 
size and alphabetical arrangement, strike 
one as pleasantly sane and sound,” 

opyright, 1906, Pirre MacDonald. 2m0., cloth, 240 pp. 
Ry Frank H. Vizetelly, F. 8. A., Associate Editor of the Standard Dictionary, Price, 5 cents, net. 


FUNK @ WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, NEW YORK. By Mail, 83 cents. 














ETHICS OF MARRIAGE|| corres ses ch, Lard. tne. “connec: 


English Speech. tives” of our language 
By H.8.POMEROY,M.D. Vital suggestions toward | | 
making the c onjugal atste etts warned ae d happy. | afford many pitfalls for those who would write 


ood English. This book isthe best oe 
190 pp. Price, $1.00. FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., N.Y. aes Be to their proper usage. 12 mo,cloth, ones 


$1.50 net, FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 





























THE MINISTER AND WOMEN 


Rev. Jacob Bostedo’s 


BNEWVIEW OF MAN, OF LIFE; 


in “The Bei With th® 
AND OF JOY, Upterssd Face,” Clar- 


ce ¢ ence Lathbury. 
critical experiences told in THE HOMILETIC Julian Mawthorner. “Tt is refreshing to hear so positive 
‘ i genui shout of belief and joy, and I think ill find 
REV EW for March. $3.00 a year, per copy 30c. na pra ht nae oa rie hres ae OE gl ditt 


dwin Markham: “it is abook for those who think and 
feel, written with rare insight and fine freshness of phrase.” 


12mo, cloth, 197 pages, gilt top, $1.00; by mail, $1.09. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, New York and London 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
44-60 E. 23rd St., New York 
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Just Published—A Cyclone Story” « 


Where the Rainbow 
Touches the Ground 


By JOHN HENDERSON MILLER 


Here is a story the scene of which is laid 
in asmall townin the great State of Missouri. 
Its incidents are founded on /fac¢ and grow 
out of a terrific cyclone which changed 
things in this little town completely, and 
created a new condition that forms the basis 
of this exceptionally good story. 

“A story with a strong plot,’’ Pittsburg Leader. 
“‘A bright and breezy story,” Herald and Presbyter. 
‘An exciting narrative,’ Overland Monthly. 
“A very readable story,” Chronicle, Houston. 
“The story swings around a strong plot,”’ : 
Hawkeye, Burlington, 
“The plot isa strong one,” : 
Presbyterian Banner, Pittsburg. 
‘Breezy and enjoyable,”’ : 
Rochester Dentocrat and Chronicle, 
“Full of action,” Brooklyn Citizen. : 
‘From a pen of unusual power,” Religious Telescope. 
“The characters are quaint and strong,” 
Post-Intelligencer, Seattle. 
**A good story well told,’’ Christian Advocate, Atlanta 
‘¢Full of quaintness and humor,”’ 
Christian A dvocate, Detroit. 
**Exceedingly interesting,’ 7 oronto Globe. 


{2mo, Cioth, $1.00 net 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
44-60 East 23d Street, New York 





A BOOK WORTH BUYING 


HEALTH THROUGH 
SELF-CONTROL 


IN THINKING, BREATHING, EATING: 
By WILLIAM ANTHONY SPINNEY, A. M. 
$1.20 net. $1.30 postpaid, 


A well-known teacher of physical culture puts the 
result of years of study and observation into the most 


IS THE BELIEF IN IMMORTALITY 
DYING OUT? 


William North Rice, D. D., Prof. J. H. 
Hyslop, Samuel McComb, D.D., 
and others answer this question in THE HOMI- 
LETIC REVIEW for March. $3.00 a year, 
per copy 30C¢. 


FUNK @ WAGNALLS COMPANY 
44-60 E,. 23rd St., New York 








practical and valuable aid to healthful and happy 





THE LIFE OF DISRAELT. A study of his per- 


living yet published. 
LOTHROP, LEE @ SHEPARD CO., Boston 


sonality and ideas, by WALTER SICHEL. » 8vo, cloth, 
335 pages, illustrated. $2.50 net. Funk & Wagnalls 











Company, Pubs., New York. 











Magically Appealing Irish Lobe Stories 
Ghe PASSIONATE HEARTS 2s Gi tues: 
Stories. ese es 0) ant, poetic irisnhe 
By ANNA MACMANUS 


men and blue-eyed Colleens are ‘“‘ instinct 
és with beauty,” says the Glasgow Herald, 
12mo, %5 cents, postpaid, FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, NEW YORE 























HOW TO SPEAK 
IN PUBLIC 


By Grenville Xleiser 
Formerly instructor in Elocution and Public 
Speaking in Yale Divinity School, and now holding 
a similar position in the Theological Seminary of 
America, and in other institutions. 


A MOST SUGGESTIVE AND 
PRACTICAL SELF- 
INSTRUCTOR 


This New Book is a complete elocutionary 
manual comprising numerous exercises for de- 
veloping the speaking voice, deep breathing, pro- 
nunciation, vocal expression, and gesture, also 
selections for practice from masterpieces of ancient 
and modern eloquence. It isintended for students, 
teachers, businesS men, lawyers, clergymen, poli- 
ticians, clubs, debating societies, and in fact every 
one interested in the art of public speaking. 


12 mo. Cloth, $1.25 Net; Postpaid $1.40 


>) FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY @ 
44-60 East 23rd St., New York 
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All About Revival Meetings 


“The Manual of Revivals ” by Rev. G. W. Hervey, A. 
M., is avolume of practical hints and suggestions from 
histories of revivals, and biographies of revivalists, with 
themes for the use of pastors; it includes texts, subjects 
and outlines of the sermons of many distinguished evane 


gelists. 12mo, cloth, 332 pages. $1.25, postpaid. 


Will be a great help toa conscientious, faithful min- 


ister.”—Lutheran Observer 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, 44-60 E. 23d St., New York. 








Booklovers’ Shakespeare 
CLOSING OUT SALE 


Ghe Ever-Increasing Popularity of the Booklovers’ Shakespeare 


has enabled us to sell it through four strenuous years, each year marking a new record of success. This success is 
based on the solid merits of the edition and on its dainty charm, on our low price and our easy conditions of payment, 

Having recently arranged for immediate delivery of another large edition, we will dispose without reserve of 
the few sets now on hand. Most of these sets have two or three volumes slightly discolored, through exposure in the 
store. This deterioration is trifling and barely noticeable except to an expert; but we cannot consider the sets as 
quite perfect. Rather than rebind them we will sell them out at the cost of the sheets. 

As the increased cost of material and labor will compel us to raise the price of the new edition, ovr present 
offer is more than a mere chance of securing the Booklovers’ Shakespeare at bedrock figures. It is an oppor- 
tunity which can never be duplicated. 
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COMPLETE and UNABRIDGED 


The Booklovers’ Shakespeare has always been the choice of discriminating people who desire a thoroughly 
satisfactory edition ata moderate price. Itis bound in 40 dainty volumes—a play to a volume—and con- 
tains 7,000 pages. It is an absolutely complete and unabridged edition of Shakespeare. The volumes are 
7x8 inches in size—just right for easy handling. No other edition contains the following import- 
ant features, which are absolutely essential to a perfect understanding of Shakespeare’s plays : 
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Spend Easter in Bermuda 


The luxuriously appointed twin-screw 
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Leaves NEW YORK March 28, 1907 
Returning to NEW YORK Ajpril 3, 1907 


Stop-Over Allowed 

















PERFECT CLIMATE 
Sailing, bathing, golf and all out-door sports—splendid hotels and congenial social life. 


SPECIAL RATE 
$35 and upward one way; $50 and upward round trip (including stateroom 


accommodations and meals). 
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St. Thomas, San Juan, Fort de France, St. Pierre, Bridgetown, Port of Spain, 
La Guayra, Porto Cabello, Kingston (earthquake ruins), Colon 
(Panama Canal), Santiago, Havana, Nassau. 


Ample time allowed at each port for sightseeing. Cost $150 and upward (includ- 


ing stateroom accommodations and meals). 





For Booklets, Plans, and Complete Information, Apply 
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FAMINE RELIEF. 
inquiri hat contributions for the relief 
In reply to several inquiries we would say t 
of ri sufferers in China and Russia may be sent to the Red Cross, War 
Department, Washington, | ae BS 








TOPICS OF THE DAY. 








RAILROAD MAGNATES AND PRISON-STRIPES. 


HE time has arrived in the history of American railroading 
when a large section of public sentiment, as represented by 
the press, believe that sending more railroad managers to jail 
would result in sending fewer passengers to untimely graves. The 
sickening-accident record of the past few months, capped by the 
frightful wreck in New York City on February 16, in which 21 
were killed and 147 injured, leads the New York 77mes to suggest 
that the lesson must perhaps “be imprest upon the minds of offi- 
cers and managers by indictment, trial, and conviction.” To the 
greed of the owners and managers “is very largely dye the appal- 
ling record of bloody accidents as well as most other delinquencies 
in transportation,” believes tthe Springfield Republican; and the 
New York Evening Mail predicts that the rate legislation “is 
likely to be followed up by a demand for laws decreeing criminal 
responsibility for railroad disasters and for a sterner execution of 
existing laws.” The Boston Hera/d, too, thinks it is time for 
criminal action against negligent railway directors, for, it asks, 
“in what other way can they be roused to an adequate feeling of 
personal responsibility for the lives of helpless people who trust 
themselves in their hands?” 

These are not hasty and demagogic journals, but papers that 
represent the sober and conservative thought of their respective 
cities. And the New York Journal of Commerce, a paper that 
speaks with authority in railroad matters, says of the New York 
wreck ; 


“ There is about this and about most of the recent railroad dis- 
asters an air of incompetency in management and of carelessness 
in operation that is disheartening. Are our railroad men giving 
so much attention to their schemes of expansion and increased 
facilities and to financing these in the stock-market that they are 
negligent of the daily duty of efficient and safe operation? There 
seems somehow to be a condition of demoralization of service, of 
lack of competency, of discipline, of fidelity to the immediate duty, 
which is having alarming results and is casting discredit upon the 
railroad management of the country.” 


The New York Press remarks that the railroad managers “ howl 
against Government interference with their business, yet they con- 
stantly provoke Government to assume functions which they per- 
sist in refusing to perform.” Zhe World thinks the manager is 
too busy with other things to safeguard human life. It observes: 


“In the matter of rigging the stock-market the American rail- 
road manager has no superior. In the matter of providing safe 
and expeditious facilities for transportation he has no inferior in 
any nation of the firstrank. He can manipulate political conven- 


tions. He can debauch legislatures. He can send his paid at- 
torneys to Congress and sometimes put them on the bench. -In 
these matters he is a master, just as he is a master in the art of 
issuing and juggling securities. It is only in the operation of rail- 
roads that he is deficient. The mere detail of transporting lives 
and property safely and satisfactorily he seems to regard as un- 
worthy of his genius. His equipment is usually inadequate. His 
road-bed is generally second-class or worse. His employees are 
undisciplined and his system is archaic. 

“ Whatever the causes may be, the fact remains that, judged by 
the results of operation, the American railroad manager is incom- 
petent, and the records of death and disaster prove it.” 


The New York Evening Mail, quoted above, brings.out the fact 
that the wreck in New York City was only an average day’s rail- 
road slaughter. To quote: 


“Why should the terrible disaster at Bedford Park be spoken 




















ONE YEAR’S HARVEST, 


Birdseye view of 4200 people, the number killed in railway accidents 
in the year ending June 30, 1906. 


of as an unusual occurrence? Only zo victims are dead; only 150 
injured. It was not an average day’s work of the American rail- 
road system! To equal the record of 1906, the daily death-roll 
must number 26, and 237 men and women must be maimed and 
crippled every day in the year. 

“What matters it whether this latest example of murderous in- 
efficiency was due to spreading rails, a broken axle, or merely the 
commonplace habit of racing light cars so swiftly around a curve 
in the effort to catch up to a wrong schedule that they were flicked 
from the track like the crack of a whip-lash? It is not the one 
road, nor the one train crew, nor any single instance of reckless 
disregard for human life that-calls for special denunciation. _ It is 
the entire shameful system.” 


Turning to the other side of the argument, 7he Railway Age 
(Chicago) thinks that the newspaper critics “have reached the 
hysterical stage.” “ Nothing in our political history,” it declares, 
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Date. | Place—Railroad. 


Aug. 19—Johnstown, Pa., Pennsylvania 
Aug. 25—Pittsfield, Mass., Maine Central 
Sep. 12—Sudbury, Can., Canadian Pacific 
Sep. 18—Dover, Olka., Rock [sland .................. 
Sep. 18—Carleton, Olka., St. L. & S. F. 
Oct. 4—Lansingburg, N. Y., Bost. & 
Oct. 28—Atlantic City, Pennsylvania ................. 
Nov. 12—Woodville, Ind., Balt. & Ohio 
Nov. 29—Lynchburg, Va., Southern 
Dec. 23—Enderlin, N. D., ‘‘Soo’’ Line 
Dec. 30—Washington, Balt. & Ohio 
BEA; ADEN HINT GMMEID 05. is ioe 0 4a 5s o's eo peo oibie 8% 
Jan. 2—Volande, Kan., Rock Island 
Jan. 3—Brule, Neb., Union Pacific 

Jan. 5—Southern Pacific 


Jan. 12—Warsaw, N. Y., Buff., Roc. & P. 
Jan. 12—Central New England ...............3....... 
Jan. 13—Barney, N. M., Rock Island 
Jan. 13—Bardwell, Ky., Ill. Cent. 


Jan. 14—Waldron, Kan., Rock Island 


Jan. 14—Allison Park, Pa., Balt. & Ohio 
Jan. 14—Chicago, Wabash 
Jan. 14—Montello, Nev., Southern Pacific 
Jan. 14—Benson, N. C., Atlan. Coast Line 
Jan. 14—Pittsburg & W’n 


Jan. 15—Blaisdell, N. Y., Nickel Plate 
Jan. 16—Raleigh, N. C., Seab’d Air Line 
Jan. 16—Morristown, Pa., Reading 
Jan. 18—Hammond, Ind., Lake Shore 
Jan. 19—Bureau, IIl., Rock Island 
Jan. 19—Fowler, Ind., ‘‘Big Four’’ 
Jan. 19—Sandford, Ind., ‘‘Big Four’’ 
Jan. 19—Hammond, Ind., Indiana Harbor 
Jan. 19—Minneapolis, Great Northern 
Jan. 19—Denmark, Ga., Atlan. Coast Line 
Jan. 19—DeSoto, Kan., Atchison 


railroads on which they occur. 
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Killed, Injured. Date. Place—Railroad. Killed. Injured. 
Set ick oe aiee se 7 7 Jan. 19—Meridian, Miss., New Orleans & Northwestern . I 4 
eens, Seth I 3 Jan. sa0—-Bine Anchor, N; J., Beading. 6.36... 3 ° 
al ENN Mer ina 12 10 Jen. 20--Warnbck, 0; Balt. Onto: oss ko ee. ° 3 
2 9 Jan. -20—Conneant,’O., Nickel Plate: .. 5 oo ceccs ° 20 
Aas Cah bee os 2 ° SER Te ARID 6s cael aly arsine Bs Cp de LE a, 3 ° 
iS a vy nonats 5 20 BEE Wigs toes FSS SO SA Be i Re aa I 4 
57 20 Jan. 21—Yemassee, §.C., Atlan. Coast Line ........... I 5 
25 A a ite A ot 47 38 Jan. 22—Death, Nev., Southern Pacific ............... ° 4 
ee Se ae ead 7 II Jan.. 22—Albany, N. Y. Central... ......:.......0.055. ” 15 
Fistchs wine Me aoge eae ehe 10 31 Jan. 24—Longdale, W. Va., Balt. & Ohio.............. 3 I 
ee Ce a ee 59 60 Jan. 25—Boykins, Va., Seaboard ..................... I 2 
I 2 | ee So atts, a cS a i See ie ee ° 3 
nS a een ER IS 35 40 Jan. 28—Dickinson, N. D., Northern Pacific ........... I 4 
I I FOB: 25 = Ts OUND Ot TUONO oi hk OS 6 Sioob 6 oats eae OR 6 13 
2 ° Jan. 290—Crowder City, I.T.,.M.K. &T. ..........5.. ° 8 
ales CEMA ce I ° jan. 32-—Trautman's, ©.; “Big Four”. ..6.6650.0.6....' 9 3 
I 4 Web; —We Bonin MOR, © o.. dic bie ohare eis sae hiec wieiw ce 2 15 
5 8 Feb. 2—Pittsburg, Balt. & Ohio .................... ° 4 
4 5 Feb. 2—Conemaugh, Pa., Pennsylvania .............. ° 15 
2 ° Feb. 6—Long Branch, Long Branch R.R............. I 2 
Seal gte ate Preheat I I eb. -7—-MeredePa., Bess, 6 Te. 655, ciecccs vos hee be oe 3 
° 7 Feb. 7—Freeport, Ill., Chicago Great Western ......... 3 4 
eileen € stvne'h aie 2 ° Feb. . 8—Ossining, N: ¥: Central ... 2.2.0.0... 0.5. cee 8 7 
Paik c we Sew. ° 4 Feb. 8—Birmingham, Ala., East Lake Electr. ......... m ° 
I ° Feb. 8—West Danby, N. Y., L. Valley ............... ° 1 
4 3 Feb. 8—Cinoago, C. BM. Bc Bt. Beacon hie dd I 12 
ba tecea neath Bee's I 2 POD; “B— Powe, Ss BE). oie osc eo nk cp hide secs beis I 2 
PS icles whtot ses ° I Feb. 8—Chicago, Chicago, L.S. & E.............0... I 3 
5 ° Feb. o9—Wilmerding, Pa., Pennsylvania .............. ° 20 
Ne selciga satiation ° 13 Feb. o—Birmingham, Ala., St. L. & S. F............. 2 7 
° 7 Feb. 1to—Chester, Mass., Boston & Maine.............. ° 3 
Leh Ee Sado tes £ 556i & 20 10 Feb. 12—Easton, Pa., Lehigh Valley .................. ° 4 
Se aula te Pins we 32 35 Feb. 13—Luzon, N. Y., Ontario & West. .............. 3 16 
Ahokaswawas ° 2 Feb. 14—Pearl City, Ill., Chicago Great Western ....... I 4 
° 6 Feb. 16—New York City, N. Y.Central................. 23 147 
See se ee ee ° 2 — ———e 
3 ° Le gn IS SS ae as EPR ER Ot ai ad a 392 701 
SERIOUS TRAIN WRECKS IN THE LAST HALF-YEAR 
The incompleteness of this table may be seen from the small number of wre ks it reports for August-December compared with those for January 
and February. It is made up from tables in Ridgway’s, Collier's, the New York 7ridune,and our own clippings. The tables issued by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission are more complete, but are usually three or four months late, and omit the dates and places of the wrecks and the names of the 
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“has been more discreditable than the brutal, unreasoning, and 
insensate abuse that, in the name of reform, the politicians and 
the press have heaped upon railway managements in recent 
months.” The campaign of vilification, it avers, “ undoubtedly 
! draws its inspiration from President Roosevelt and his policy—he 
} 


toward putting out the fire.” 





lighted the match, and, so far as we know, he has done nothing 
After going on to say that railroad 
centralization is no worse than the President’s governmental cen- 
tralization, and that the managers should no more be blamed for 
the faults of employees than the President should be blamed for 
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IT’S COMING, WHETHER THEY LIKE IT OR NOT. 
They themselves are forcing it by their mismanagement. 
—Nye in the Atlanta Jeffersonian. 


IN THE SHADOW. 





THE CONDUCTOR. 
—Macauley in the New York World, 
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the faults of sinners in the government service, it concludes 


thus: 

“Three years ago American railways and American railway 
methods were the marvel of the world. Our people and press 
were justly proud of them. To-day the same people and the same 
press have exhausted the language in their search for epithets suf- 
ficiently derogatory to express their contempt of these same rail- 
ways and methods. The change is an amazing phenomenon. It 
is a monument to the power of flamboyant politicians and —_ 
scienceless yellow press. Are the American people irresponsible: 
Have we as a nation no self-control? Can we not become indig- 
nant without at the same time becoming silly? It is time to stop 
and think. It is time to look squarely. in the face these grave and 
threatening facts: that these attacks on railway corporations are 
adversely affecting their credit; that the abuse of their superiors 
is having a disastrous effect upon the morale of the employees 
which accentuates an already active tendency toward insubordina- 
tion; that nothing so freely contributes to railway accidents as a 
universal scare over accidents; that a continuance of the present 
attitude toward railways need be carried only a little farther to 
bring about a condition of business paralysis and panic. If we 
are a sober-minded, reasoning people, it is about time for us to 
show it. We have played with incantations and fire long enough.” 





NO TARIFF REVISION. 


ORD now comes from Washington by way of the corre- 
spondents that there is to be no revision of the tariff be- 
fore 1909; that is, until after the next Presidential election. 
“There are good grounds for believing that the President would 
welcome some readjustment of the Dingley schedules,” reports 
the New York 77ibune’s Washington correspondent, “ but that this 
can not be accomplished by the next Congress he is absolutely 
satisfied.” Speaker Cannon and most of the leaders in the House 
are firm “ stand-patters,” and the Senate will not even ratify a re- 
ciprocity treaty. The President “is satisfied,” we read, “that 
even were he to summon Congress in special session, the leaders 
would do nothing but kill time for a little while and then adjourn, 
and that general sentiment is not sufficiently strong to force the 
leaders.” John Sharp Williams, Democratic leader in the House, 
put it in another way when he said that the people “ might as well 
look to a bald-headed barber for an effective hair-restorer as to 
look to the Republican party for a revision of the tariff.” 

What brought out these expressions was a remarkable petitior 
sent to the President by the Governor of Massachusetts and one 
hundred and fifty-two Republican members of the legislature, urg- 
ing immediate action for a tariff revision. The Kansas legislature 
also recently passed a concurrent resolution to the same effect, 
and revision sentiment is reported rife in Minnesota, Wisconsin, 
andelsewhere. Senator Beveridge (Rep.) called attention recently 
to the fact that some of the manufacturers, who have been given 
protection so they could pay high wages and raise the dignity of 
American labor, are discovered among the employers of child 
labor. Many stanch Republican papers openly favor revision. 

The tariff issue, in fact, is as much alive as when President 
Cleveland sent his famous tariff-reform message to Congress, says 
the Providence Journal (Ind.)— 


“Mr. Roosevelt may ignore it. He may stick to his belief that 
the trusts are to be beaten without taking away their chief prop. 
Nothing is more certain, nevertheless, than that if he does not 
force the issue it may be forced upon him. And the circumstance 
that Congress will do nothing, if the party leaders can help it, 
until after the next Presidential election is over will not prevent 
the country at large from taking steps to see that the result of that 
election is a demand for reform so loud that the stand-patters will 
have no more strength to resist it.” 


More stir has been made by lesser evils, believes the Boston 
Herald (Ind.), which declares : 


“It is our belief that more injustice is permitted, more hardship 
imposed, and more distress to business and industry caused by 





exorbitant Dingley schedules than by impure food, uncieau canned 
goods, or railway rebates. This position is demonsirable by evi- 
dence and argument. The President did not wait for public senti- 
ment before taking up the Pure-Food, Meat-Inspection, and Rail- 
way-Rate bills. He cracked the whip, and a reluctant Speaker 
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ONE REASON WHY THE TARIFF IS NOT BEING REVISED. 
— Westerman in 7he Ohio State Journal, 


came to heel. If he will lead the tariff fight, the whole pack will 
follow, Blanche, Tray, and Sweetheart. 

“Petitions and facts are the thongs with which to weave the 
President a revision lash.” 


Yet the fact is not blinked that the barriers to tariff reform are 
practically insuperable. The President may dragoon Congress 
into passing railroad laws, pure-food laws, and what not else, but 
on the tariff they would stand like the embattled Greeks at Ther- 
mopyle. One enthusiastic Republican member of the House 
tried to get the fifty necessary signatures to call a party caucus to 
talk over revision, but had to give it up. Says the Boston 7¥an- 
script (Rep.): 

“There are few religions or schools of philosophy or systems 
of medicine whose adherents know anything of the devotion 
which the real stand-patter feels for the protective system, as em- 
bodied in the existing schedules. Sentiment and campaign con- 
tributions combine to make them impregnable. The President 
has experienced this, and, courageous as he is, has no liking for 
bringing his own head into forcible contact with a stone wall. 
This is what has made him lose interest in tariff revision. It is 
true that he has wanted to do other things more. When he be- 
comes a Senator from New York, if that ever happens, he will be 
preeminent asa tariff revisionist. But that would be another situ- 
ation. 

“The immediate duty before tariff-revision Republicans in this 
State and elsewhere is to organize for the control of the Republi- 
can National Convention of 1908. It would be a serious calamity - 
for the country and the party if the platform then adopted should 
be written by the extreme stand-patters. It would very much en- 
danger Republican success, if not in that campaign certainly in the 
one four years later, since the platform declaration would be 
looked to for party guidance in reference to maximum and. mini- 
mum schedules or concessions to the dependencies, or any other 
scheme or device suggesting relations between the nations which 
were essentially reciprocal. The ‘stand-patters’ are out for the 
capture of the next national convention. Let the revisionists get 
to work, too, in readiness for the contest.” ; 


The New York Journal of Commerce (F in.) recounts the obsta- 
cles in the path of revision thus: 


“There is no doubt that Cannon will continue to be Speaker of 
the House, and that the Committee on Ways and Means*would be 
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Opposed to any overhauling of the tariff. Moreover, if there was 
a willingness to take the subject up at all it would be extremely 
difficult to bring about any agreement as to what was to be done, 
sand if the House should succeed in framing a bill and putting it 
through it would be torn to pieces and made over in the Senate, 
sand nobody could forecast when or in what shape it would come 
out. In the mean time there would be much disturbance of calcu- 
lations and a feeling of uncertainty which would have a disquiet- 
ing, if not an upsetting, effect upon business. .... 

“The President is quite aware that if he should call Congress 
together in special session to revise the tariff, that body would 
not simply be reluctant to undertake the task, but would absolutely 
refuse to do so in any way that would be worth while, and nothing 
would come of it satisfactory to these petitioners or anybody else. 
There is no sign of a public opinion at present in behalf of tariff 
revision general enough or strong enough to induce Congress to 
act or to support the efforts of the President even if he were ear- 
nest in desiring action.” 





PACIFIC COMMENT ON JAPANESE EXCLUSION. 


CROSS the Pacific, in the island kingdom whose coolies are 

to be henceforth restrained from coming to our shores, the 

press are reported by cable to be commenting on the new plan in 
a tone that is eminently calm. This plan, by which the coolies 
will be excluded from our labor-market, while the Japanese chil- 
dren in San Francisco will be readmitted to the white schools, was 


~~ 





























THE ACORN AND THE OAK. 
—Jamieson in the Pittsburg Dispatch. 


considered in these columns last week. In readmitting them, 
however, they are so graded that the older Japanese children can 


not enter the primary schools, thus obviating one of the main pre- _ 


vious objections to their presence. Mr. U. Oyama, secretary 
of the Japanese consulate in San Francisco, says he is “sure that 
the Japanese people as a whole will be pleased with the terms.” 


The provisions of the new Immigration Law on this point are gen- — 


eral in language and make no specific mention of the Japanese, 
and Mr. Oyama is pleased that the Japanese as a people are not 
discriminated against. The San Francisco Chronicle, too, is glad 
that the new law is not aimed specifically at the Japanese, and 
can thus be used to exclude other undesired peoples. It remarks: 


“It establishes the principle that for the protection of our civili- 
zation we may exclude from our territory or any part of it the 
iower classes of Asiatic, African, or European peoples whose 
habits of life tend to lower the national standard and whose racial 
character is so different from our own as to render assimilation 
both’ improbable and undesirable. We have as strong objection 
to the incoming of the Egyptian fellah, the Indian ryot, or the un- 
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tutored Syria as to the coolies of Eastern Asia. The immigrant 

whom we desire are of the races who in their own lands have +e 
moasgrated the sturdy and self-respecting character of their peas 
antry, the possession of those habits of thought and conduct which 
are derived from the aspirations of a Christian or Jewish civiliza. 
tion, and whose racial nature is not antagonistic to our own. We 
desire that America shall be peopled with inhabitants not essen- 
tially different from the majority of the white people now here. 


We protest against the introduction of new lines' of <acial and | 


social cleavage on our own soil. We can respect the feeling of 
other peoples who may feel in regard to their own territory and 
their own civilization precisely as we feel in respect to our own 
and make no claim to the right of intruding where we are not 
wanted. 

“All this does not raise the question of inferiority or superior- 
ity. It is not inconsistent with perfect international friendliness, 


unrestricted commerce, association in international councils. 
’ 


hearty cooperation for the peace and welfare of the world, or the 

right of travel or residence for temporary purpose of the people 

of allcountries in the territory of others. It merely recognizes the 
right of all countries to protect the civilization and racial integrity 

of the mass of its population. If we can once assure the adoption 

of this ideal as a national policy, the steps by which it may in the 

end become fully established are of little consequence. If the 

President’s proposal is made with the understanding that it is the 

first step toward the preservation of national purity, it should. re- 
ceive our hearty support.” 


Says the Sacramento Bee - 


“What our Pacific Coast needs and desires is an act of Congress 
shutting out Japanese labor, just as Chinese labor is excluded, and 
for like reasons, the principal of which is that American labor can 
not compete with Japanese without degradation to the Japanese 
standard of living. But as the disposition of Congress and the 
President may not admit of the enactment of any such radical law 
at this time, the Root amendment should be welcome to California, 
as it would be a long step in the direction of total exclusion.” 


Some of the other Pacific-coast cities, however, are not so hos- 
tile to the Japanese. The Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce 
sent a telegram to the President, in which they say: 


“The general trend of public opinion in Southern California is 
decidedly adverse to any discrimination against the Japanese as a 
people in the matter of public-school privileges, and this opin- 
ion is based upon considerations of equity and justice, and is 
held altogether independent of any attitude which the Japanese 
Government has assumed or may assume in regard to the ques- 
tion.” 


The Seattle Post-/ntelligencer observes approvingly : 


“ By degrees and by the slow but sure process of elimination, 
the allegation that the Pacific Coast is solid against the Japanese 
will be made to appear in its true light, a truth only in so far as 
the hoodlum element and some of the more timid of the labor- 
unions are concerned. Seattle labor-unionists fearno man’s com- 
petition, and intelligent members of the unions on this coast know 


«that they have nothing to fear from Japanese, tho for policy’s sake 


they may be unwilling to. say so.” 


The Tacoma Ledger is convinced by San Francisco’s willingness 
to back down on the school question that the whole school inci- 
dent was a “ bluff.” “It is now quite clear,” it says, “ that the real 
object of the crusade was not to protect the morals of the white 
pupils, but to force the exclusion of Japanese labor.” The school 
board was “working, not for the schools, but for votes.” Zc 


‘Ledger continues : 


“Up this way there is no real sentiment against the Japanese. 
No sensible American mechanic sees in their competition a men- 
ace to white labor. It is well that these facts should be under- 
stood at Washington..... “e . 

“ All efforts to create a scare over the Japanese question are 
doomed to failure. Whether they arise from the disordered brains 
of San Francisco politicians or from the sensation-mills of East- 
ern newspapers, the people have refused to take stock in them. 
A thousand interests at home and abroad would unite to preserve 
the peace. Besides, the Mikado’s counselors are not fools.” 
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DEVASTATION BY POLITICS AND FAMINE IN 
RUSSIA. 
TRUGGLING in the throes of unprecedented political un- 
rest, and stricken by a famine the extent of which can hardly 
be realized by well-fed America, the people of Russia call upon us 
through our press, and through their emissaries 
in this country, for sympathy and aid. Alexis 
Aladyin, Peasant leader in the first Russian 
Douma, gave to the reporters, upon his arrival 
recently in New York, an interview which told 
in startling terms of the suffering which mil- 
lions of his countrymen were enduring in the 
famine districts. He told also of the rotten- 
ness of his country’s political situation, and of 
the repressions which make impossible the 
election of representative men for the Douma. 
Almost simultaneously with the publication of 
his dark-colored comments on Russian affairs, 
the press of this country print dispatches from 
Odessa and other Russian cities telling of po- 
groms already instituted, and others threatened, 
the object of which is asserted to be the arous- 
ing of such universal disorder in the Empire 
as “will give the reactionary element excuse 
for having the Imperial Government declare 
that the convening of the Douma would be 
impossible under the circumstances.” “The 
Government” we read, “has reached the con- 
clusion that the dissolution of the Douma im- 
mediately after its assembling would be inad- 
visable, but that the same end can be attained 
by the suspension.” When these dispatches were read to Aladyin 
for his opinion upon their reliability, he was not surprized. He 
said in reply, as quoted in Zhe Times: ; 
“There are three questions. First, Does there exist an organ- 


ized group capable of conceiving and executing sucha plan? The 
answer is, Yes. The group consists of the Court Camarilla, the 
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MAP SHOWING THE EXTENT OF THE RUSSIAN FAMINE. 

The darker shading shows the area of most complete destitution. 
In the contiguous shaded portion conditions are serious, but not quite 
so bad. Crop failures and lesser hardships have been frequent in still 
other regions. : 
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Grand Dukes, and their satellites.. In the course of the sitting of 


the last Douma a series of massacres was planned, of which that 
at Bialystok was the first, and others were prevented only by the 
prompt investigation by the, Douma and the outcry on the part of 
the foreign press. 

“Second, Is Premier Stolypine a man to approve this plan? 





ANIKINE. JILKINE. 
PEASANT LEADERS OF THE LAST DOUMA, 


Aladyin is now in this country on a lecture tour. “ His entire life since maturity,” says the Atlanta 
Constitution, “ has been devoted to a restless, intelligent effort to arouse the masses to the necessity of 
organization to secure popular government.” 


Answer, officially, No; but unofficially, a free hand would ve given 
to any one attempting the organization of massacres. 

“Third, If the news is true, what will be the result? Answer, 
Such a movement will inevitably cause a conflict between the 
Government and the people. A policy of massacres and increased 
governmental terrorism may succeed fora short time, but it will 
be ended by a general conflict throughout Russia. 

“To prevent even an attempt to execute such a plan the Ameri- 
can press, together with the press of Europe, could exercise large 
influence by giving wide publicity to the reported intentions of the 
Government.” 

Editorially this paper discusses at length the report of proposed 
race riots which are to serve as pretext for postponing the open- 
ing of the Douma, “ pending the restoration of order.” Did these 
reports come from any country but Russia, it says, they “ would 
be everywhere and instantly discredited,” but there “no extreme 
of unwisdom or of cruelty is inherently improbable.” It says 
further: 

“If the intended disorders have the disapproval of the Govern- 
ment, it will be warned in time and can prevent them. I: they 
occur, the world will instantly conclude that they are of imperial 
procurement. How can the Russian Government be willing to 
put itself in that position before the civilized world?” 

All this time that the Russian Government is projecting one 
scheme after another whereby to maintain itsstrong hand over the 
Russian people, these people, whose political status is being argued, 
are daily dying by thousands, of one of the most terrible famines 
of history. Within the next three months, says Mr. Aladyin, one 
million people will be dead from starvation. The seriousness of 
these reports no one doubts. In the March magazine number of 
The Outlook (New York), from which the accompanying map is 
taken, Mr. Leroy Scott writes of his personal observation of the 
ravages of this affliction “in the land of the great hunger.” From 
this source we quote a few illuminating paragraphs. Mr. Scott 
tells of his talk with a man typical of Russia’s starving millions. 
Said this informant: 


“We have little land, and much of our small crops goes for 
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taxes. Even when God blesses with harvests, we barely live from 
one year to the next. 

“«Two summers ago our fields gave us almost nothing. We 
thought last winter would end us—that we should never see the 
spring. The winter took all that we had saved—all! When 
spring came, we put in our seed, tho the earth was dry. We 
thought, ‘Surely this year God will give us a rich harvest! But 
no rain fell. In some places the grain came up, thin, yellow. In 
most places it came not up at all. 

“‘We saw ahead another black year. We prayed forrain to 
save the little that had sprouted, for that little would help keep us 
alive. Week after week we prayed, but no rain came. All that 
fell from Easter till the end of harvest, one man could have 
drunken it! We saw our few sprouts wither. Only here and there 
did a stalk come into head—and that head wasempty. We turned 
our starving cattle into these best fields to get from them what 
they could. For the rest, our fields were black, dusty. They 
were like the road. From all our land we took nothing—nothing !’ 

“This was not one man telling the story of the fields of one vil- 
lage. -In him thirty millions of people were speaking and were 
telling the story of a third of European Russia.” 


‘While private benefactions, distributed by the Red Cross and 
Zemstvo, reach their destination and achieve the maximum of 
good, the millions of funds appropriated by the Government are 
badly and criminally managed. This is Mr. Scott’s indictment, 
which but indorses repeated reports in our daily press. 





A TWO-BILLION-DOLLAR CONGRESS. 


S late as 1890 the country was startled by the cry of “a billion- 
dollar Congress,” and in the fury of its anger it swept the 
Republican party from power in the most disastrous rout it has 
ever known. In 1907 the news that we have had “a two-billion- 
dollar Congress” does not seem to rouse more than a passing rip- 
ple of interest. “The simple republic of Monroe, of Jackson, of 
Pierce,” says the Washington Pos¢(Ind.), “is become the most 
splendid nation of the world, present or past, and the costliest 
governmental establishment under the sun,” and “ nobody is per- 
turbed.” The New York Suz (Ind.), which can not be accused of 
any partiality for the present Administration, observes: 

“It is not easy to see just where any important economies could 
be effected in our budget. A few millions could be saved here 
and there, perhaps, but their total would be comparatively incon- 
siderable. “A few dollars could be saved here and there by the 
adoption of better business methods in some of the departments, 











WHAT MAY HAVE CAUSED THE SPOTS ON THE SUN. 
—Webster in the Chicago /uter Ocean. 
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but the total would be no very important sum. Our Navy is none 
too large, and there are branches of the military service which al- 
most demand expansion beyond their present strength. Our pen- 
sion-roll is enormous, but its reduction would meet no public ap- 
proval. Our postal service costs a vast sum, but it isa vast 
business. 

“So long as general prosperity continues we can Carry our ex- 
penditures with little inconvenience and with little understanding 
of their magnitude. Should there come a period of industria] 
stagnation and commercial contraction we should probably be 
obliged to sit up and do some hard thinking. 

“ A billion of dollars is a lot of money to spend in a single year; 
but with prosperity continuous, even that expenditure will not 
noticeably strain our resources.” 


It is to the interest of the protected manufacturers to see that 
no surplus accumulates in the Treasury, for that would suggest 
tariff revision, remarks the Baltimore Suz (Dem.). It says: 


“Unfortunately, the selfish interest of powerful trusts is linked 
with high taxes. All appeals by the New-England factories for 
free raw material, all clamoring for lower taxation upon the neces- 
saries of life, are met with the statement that the Government 
needs the revenues. And Congress, by its lavish appropriations, 
is careful that it shall continue to need them. Not many years 
ago ariver-and-harbor bill that carried $40,000,000 created a sensa- 
tion. This Congress passes a $90,000,000 bill without batting an 
eye or causing comment. The pension appropriation has been 
augmented many millions—how many no man can tell. Every- 
thing is increased, except the salaries of those who deserve an in- 
crease; 50 per cent. was added to the pay of Congressmen; $115,- 
500,000 is appropriated to the Navy; nearly $100,000,000 to the 
Army, and $206,000,000 to the Post-office—a sum far in excess of 
any previous appropriation for this purpose. 

“If the country has grown from one billion dollars to two billion 
dollars in seventeen years, is there any limit in the future?” 


Where has the money gone? The Washington correspondent 
of the New York Evening Post (Ind.) throws some light on this 
question in the following paragraphs: 


“The increase in the appropriations for this session is in some 
degree due to new legislation by Congress. The Executive de- 
partments are also responsible for some of the added millions. 
The Service-Pension Bill, which passed both Houses by a practi- 
cally unanimous vote, will require $15,000,000 more for the old sol- 
diers. The increase in the pay of postal clerks and mail-carriers 
will amount to nearly $9,000,000. The increase that the Congress- 
men have voted themselves will amount to $1,190,000. 

“Never has there been a Congress more generous in its treat- 
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HAVING THE TIME OF HIS LIFE. 
—Bradley in the Chicago News. 


A SERIOUS SUBJECT IN CARICATURE. 
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ment of claimants, particularly those asking for private pensions. 
The bars have been thrown down in this kind of legislation, and 
thousands of private pension bills have been rushed through both 
Houses. Itis said that President Roosevelt has felt impelled to 
request the House and Senate committees to go slow on these 
pensions now that the Service-Pension Bill is a law. 





SENATOR SMOOT’S VICTORY. 


HE remarkable influence evidenced by the W. C. T. U. and 
other women’s organizations in their successful campaigns 
against the army canteen, the sale of liquor in the Capitol, and 
would-be Congressman Roberts, led many papers to believe that 
they would win their fight to oust Reed Smoot from the Senate. 
As Mr. Smoot is a Republican, the contest also took ona political 
character, and many Democratic papers charged the President 
with supporting Mr. Smoot’s claims in return for the Mormon 
vote. Senator Dubois (Dem.), of Idaho, said in the Senate on 
Wednesday of last week : 


“I know that strong influences are at work here. The Presi- 
dent of the United States is the open friend of the Senator from 
Utah. You all knewit. The country knows it. He wants him 
seated. You have got the Mormon vote. You have every one of 
them, my friends, on the Republican side. But it has cost you 
the moral support of the Christian women and men of the United 
States.” 

The Democrats who favored ousting the Utah Senator were 
joined by a number of Republicans who objected to the power and 
practises of the Mormon Church, and hence to Mr. Smoot as its 
representative. Nine of the twenty-eight adverse votes on the 
final ballot were Republican. Three of the forty-two favorable 
votes were Democratic. Senator Hansbrough (Rep.), of North 
Dakota, said in support of the exclusion resolution: 


“ Having gained political power in many States and Territories, 
Mormonism comes here seeking a clean bill of health in the form 
of an indorsement of ail its flagrant misdeeds. The defeat of this 
resolution would be tantamount to putting the seal of approval 
upon a conspiracy conceived, as I believe, in treasonable antag- 
onism to our republican institutions. 

“In dealing with the dangerous doctrine of an institution estab- 
lished upon the principle that it is superior to the governmental 
system under which we live we can afford to rise above conven- 
tional constitutional construction. The higher law should be in- 
voked—the unwritten law embraced in the inherent duty of every 
citizen of the Republic to defend the written instrument from the 
assaults of those who would destroy it. a 

“ An indulgent public has looked steadily on in prayerful hope- 
fulness that the time would surely come when the strange and 
devious course of Mormonism, ever defiant of popular opinion, 
stimulated with the lust of possession and power, would receive a 


- check. That time has come, and no more fitting place could be 


chosen than in this chamber of impartial judgment for the render- 
ing of the long-delayed verdict.” 


The Pittsburg Leader (Dem.) succinctly states the case against 
Smoot as follows: 


“Smoot is not a polygamist, or rather there has been no evi- 
dence presented to show that he personally practises that crime. 
But he is one of the ruling board in an institution that teaches 
polygamy and encourages it by precept and example. 

“Polygamy is contrary to.the law of the United States and the 
law of the State of Utah. ‘Senator Smoot is an accomplice to the 


- breaking of this law so long as he continues in his official position 


in the Mormon Church, and between a law-breaking principal and 
aider and abettor there is practically no difference. 

“No man who defies the law is fit to be a lawmaker, nor is any 
man who sustains and upholds a iaw-breaking institution, particu- 
larly an institution that is a menace to the virtuous home.” 


While most of the religious press oppose Smoot, most of the 
secular press sustain him. The New York Zimes (Dem.) calls 
the anti-Smoot campaign a “mindless and bigoted crusade,” and 
says it “could have triumphed only by such a denial of the right 


of a State to equal representation in the Senate as would have 
rent the Constitution in twain.” And the Brooklyn Standara- 
Union (Rep.) remarks similarly : 

“A more lamentable and ill-advised attempt to attack polygamy 
by excluding from the Senate a man who is not a polygamist could 
hardly have been made, and were it not that the institution has 
already received its death-blow there might be grave fears that the 
unwise anti-Smoot campaign would react against the moral issue 
it purported to favor.” 

Perhaps the best plea for Mr. Smoot was the one he made him- 
self on the floor of the Senate on Tuesday of last week. After 
declaring that he is not and never has been a polygamist, he said 
that_the Mormon “ revelation” concerning polygamy was merely 
permissive, never mandatory, and, “as a matter of fact, only a 
small percentage of that faith have ever been polygamists.” In 
1890 the Church adopted the manifesto forbidding polygamy, 
“and thereupon the practise of polygamy for the future was aban- 
doned.” At this date, however, there were “about 2,451 male 
members of the Mormon Church who had polygamous families,” 
and these were placed “ in a position of difficulty.” This was rec- 
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—Berryman in the Washington Star. 


ognized, and there was “ toleration exercised by most of the people 
of Utah, Mormon and non-Mormon alike.” The number of polyg- 
amists has since then decreased until there are now “not to ex- 
ceed five hundred such householders in existence.” In the gov- 
erning bodies of the Church, we are assured, monogamists are 
supplanting the polygamists. Mr. Smoot added: 


“But, Mr. President, it is claimed that there have been new 
cases of polygamous marriages since the manifesto, and this pre- 
sents altogether a different question. I have no hesitation in de- 
claring to the Senate and to the American people, that, in my 
opinion, any man who has married a polygamous wife since the 
manifesto should be prosecuted, and, if convicted, should suffer 
the penalties of the law, and I care not who the man might be, or 
what position he might hold in the Church; he should receive the 
punishment pronounced by the law against his crime. 

“The testimony taken before the committee tends to show that 
there have been some polygamous marriages since the manifesto. 
I believe sincerely, Mr. President, that such cases have been rare. 
They have not received the sanction or the encouragement of the 
Church.” 


Speaking of the charge that the Mormon endowment ceremonies 
impose a treasonable obligation upon the initiate, he declared : 


“There does not exist in the endowment ceremonies of the Mor- 
mon Church the remotest suggestion of hostility or of antagonism 
to the United States or to any other nation. They are of a purely 
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religious nature, whoily between the person taking them and his 
God, and, as with the ritual of various fraternal organizations, 
regarded as sacred and secret. 

“ Adverting to the religious and spiritual character of those cere- 
monies, it is conceded that such character in ceremonies often has 
an influence on the conscience and conduct of the persons con- 
cerned. There is nota solitary instance where that influence in 
the endowment ceremonies has been displayed in an act of hostil- 
ity to the Government. If any effect has been wielded, it has 
been for the most devoted loyalty to our own nation.” 


The Utah Senator then ridiculed as a “ myth” the idea that the 
Mormon Church is “ menacing” the Republic by a “ hierarchical ” 
domination. And he continued: 


“So far as I zm concerned, I formally and solemnly aver that in 
every vote and action as United States Senator I shall be gov- 
erned in the future, as I have been in the past, only by my convic- 
tions of what is best for the whole people of the United States, 
under my oath to support the Constitution and laws of this nation. 

“In closing let me say under my obligations as a Senator what 
I have said under oath before the committee, that I have never 
taken any oath or obligation, religious or otherwise, which con- 
flicts in the slightest degree with my duty as a Senator or as a citi- 
zen. I owe no allegiance to any church or other organization 
which in any way interferes with my supreme allegiance in civil 
affairs to my country—an allegiance which I freely, fully, and 
gladly give.” 





THE MALLOCK LECTURES AGAINST 
SOCIALISM. 


IVE lectures on Socialism delivered at Columbia University 

by the well-known English economist and author, W. H. 

Mallock, under the auspices of the National Civic Federation, have 

attracted a great deal of newspaper notoriety recently. Among 

other things Mr. Mallock engages to destroy “the Socialist’s 
theory that labor is the sole producer of wealth.” Thus: 


“The modern industrial system, when Adam Smith wrote in the 
middle of the eighteenth century, was as Karl Marx insists, only 
just beginning. The world’s great increases in productivity have 
been all made since that time. Even then two factors were at 
work, other than the division of labor, which have ever since been 
growing in importance and magnitude, and the secret of modern 
production resides, we shail find, in these. One of these is the 
development of machinery. The other is the increasing applica- 
tion of exceptional intelligence, knowledge, and energy, not to the 
manual labor of those who possess these exceptional qualifications, 
but to the direction and coordination of the variety of individual 
operations into which the manual labor of others, on an increasing 
scale, divides itself. It is to this latter factor that the develop- 
ment of modern machinery is itself due. 

“The enormous augmentation of wealth, then, which is charac- 
teristic of modern times, is not due to average labor, tho average 
labor is essential to it. It is due, in its distinctive magnitude, to 
the increasing concentration of intellect, knowledge, and other 
rar2 mental faculties, or the process of directing this labor in an 
increasingly efficacious way; and capitalism is primarily the 
means by which this direction is effected. No intelligent Social- 
ist, when the matter is thus put plainly, can possibly deny 


“Socialism has made two attempts to justify itself—attempts 
beginning at opposite ends of the scale. (1) One is the attempt 
of Marx and his school, which represents ordinary manual labor 
as the sole producer of wealth. (2) The other is that of the more 
thoughtful Socialists of to-day, who more or less clearly recognize, 
tho they do not openly say so, that the Marxian analysis of pro- 
duction is no better than nonsense. These men, so far as the 
machinery of production is concerned, are coming round to a view 
which is, in many respects, not to be distinguished from that of 
their most uncompromising opponents. They are coming to rec- 
ognize that in the modern process of production the few play a 
part even greater than that played by the many—that the labor of 
the many is the unit which the ability of the few multiplies ; and 
the only radical change which these modern Socialists would in- 
troduce is a change in the character of the motives by which this 
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ern As first to be elicited, and then kept in a state of Sustained 

Mr. Mallock’s conclusion is that the only alternatives to the wage 
system are slavery and the “corvee” system, that the individual 
demand for financial reward and desire of family life, as well as 
limitations on what the state can compel individuals to do, make 
Socialism impossible. 


Replies to Mr. Mallock were not long in coming. Gaylord 
Wilshire, editor of Wilshire’s Magazine, in the New York Times 


vigorously combats the points raised, particularly the argument 
from ability. He writes: 


“The very condition to develop human productivity which Mr. 
Mallock declares to be required, namely, large material rewards 
for superior directive ability, has been a fact in the world’s history 
for the last two thousand years, and yet he does not seem to have 
noticed that it is only in the last one hundred and fifty years, since 
the invention of the steam-engine and labor-saving machinery 
man has increased in productivity to any great extent....... ; 

“The evolution of the capitalist system is to-day eliminating the 
small owner, the ‘men of ability,’ the very men who Mr. Mallock 
is declaring are so essential to our system of production. Mr. 
Mallock, it seems, would have us believe that among the ones who 
get the great rewards for‘ directive ability ’ are the scientific men, 
the chemists in the steel industry; that they are more highly paid 
than manual laborers. The truth is that these men, these brain- 
workers, are paid a competitive wage which gives them very often 
much less than manual laborers, It is not very difficult to geta 
good chemist, graduated from one of our best universities, at a 
salary of $100a month, while many a manual laborer in a steel 
mill gets $200 a month. But while the manual laborer may get his 
$200 a month and the chemist but $100, the stockholder who may 
do nothing at all is getting $20,000a month....... 

“In regard to the destruction of family life wihch Mr. Mallock 
alleges that Socialists wish, I would point out that the greatest 
foe to family life is the fact that the laborer is frequently not paid 


enough to support the family without putting his wife and children 
to work.” 





TOPICS IN BRIEF. 


RAILROADS are becoming the prime factor in American race suicide.—The 
New York American 


‘* MAKING up time’’ is one of the swiftest ways of entering eternity.—The 
New York Evening Mail. 


Why can not we make a treaty with Pittsburg to issue no more passports to 
New York?—The New York Evening Mail. 


Mr. CARNEGIE can back Mr. Rockefeller off the boards by giving a million or 
so for the education of the Japanese children in San Francisco.—The Cleveland 
Leader. 


Tue Kansas legislature abolishes capital punishment. A sentence for life 
in Kansas is a greater deterrent from crime than a death sentence.—The Atlanta 
Journal. 


By the way in which state legislatures are reducing railroad fares from three 
to two cents, it is plain that the no-pass regulations are in force.—The New 
York Commercial. 


THE people of the United States have given $32,000,000 to the General 
Education Board, but they didn’t know it until John D. Rockefeller told them 
about it.—The Chicago Journal. 


WHEN the jury decides upon the sanity of Harry Thaw it will do well to turn 
its attention to some of the special.writers who are giving impressions of the 
trial.—The Cleveland Leader. 


THE achievement of Woo Ang of San Francisco, who raised a draft of eight 
dollars to eight thousand is a refutation of the statement that the Chinese 
can not adapt themselves to American ways.—The Boston Transcript. 


A Connecticut thief has stolen sixty comic operas. If they are the kind 
that have been on the boards during the last few seasons a grateful public will 
give him all the assistance needed to avoid capture.—The Cleveland Leaaer. 


Arter voting to raise the salaries of its members $2,500 a year because of 
the increased cost of living in Washington, the House is preparing to pass a 
bill making tipping unlawful in the District of Columbia. It is true economy 
that saves at both ends.—The New York World. 


THERE was a nice derangement of epitaphs in the part of the King’s speech 
referring to the Kingston earthquake. ‘‘I have seen’ with satisfaction,” said 
King Edward, ‘‘that the emergency has been met by the Governor with courage, 
and by the people with self-control.’’—The New York Evening Post. 
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NOBLEMEN OR NOBLE MEN FOR THE HOUSE 
OF LORDS? 


HE King of England’s speech at the recent opening of Par- 
liament, formal, perfunctory, and sometimes unparsable as 
such productions have often been, had at least one notable refer- 
ence to a burning and somewhat perilous question in contempo- 
rary politics, and that was the reform of the House of Lords. 
Such a reference may be characterized as almost daring; it was 
none the less timely. The House of Lords has recently been 
scored by Liberal papers of all shades; by Home-Rulers, by 
Dissenters, and by Laborites. It has run the gantlet of all that 
is most living and most earnest among the advocates of English 
progress. We read in the English press that it is an anomaly in 
these democratic days; that among European legislative chambers 
and even at Westminster it is a medieval monstrosity; finally, 
that it has written its own sentence in the arbitrary vetoes which 
it has passed on so many attempts made by the Commons for 
progressive legislation. The principal faults found with the Up- 
per Chamber are that its members take their places by inheritance ; 
that they do not represent the best men, the genuine “ noblemen” 
of the land; that they merely stand for their own class interests, 
and are repudiated by the people as failing to carry out the gen- 
eral opinion, desires, and aspirations of the universal British 
nation. 

The Prime Minister’s words, in summoning his party to 
consider “ matters of grave importance,” are generally interpreted 
as referring to this question. Lord Crewe in his vacation speech 
said, speaking of the predominance of the peers: “I believe the 
country is prepared to consider and adopt any well-considered 
scheme for redressing a balance which operates so unfairly in one 
direction.” “The peers,” remarked Mr. Winston Churchill in his 
recent speech at Manchester, “have provoked a constitutional 
struggle.” Even the London 7izmes takes alarm at Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman’s words and declares that, if the matters he 
mentions refer to the House of Lords, “there can be no doubt 
about their gravity, for we need hardly say that any endeavor to 
restrict or alter the historic rights and privileges of the House of 
Lords would involve changes which would be revolutionary in the 
fabric of the constitution. Changes of the sort are not to be pro- 
posed lightly even by governments with the largest of majorities 
behind them. Lord Newton introduced a bill on Thursday of 
last week proposing the reconstitution of the Upper House on a 
partly elective basis. 

A new House of Lords is now being loudly called for, and how 
and of what this new house ought to be constituted is told us by 
Dr. Alfred R. Wallace, the eminent scientist and intellectual spec- 
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ulator, in Zhe Fortnightly Review(London). He does not shrink 
from paying a somewhat backhanded compliment to the present 
peers when he describes the sort of men whom he would put in 
their places, and observes: 


“ What we require inan upper house of Parliament is, a clearer 


moral atmosphere and a loftier general character—a body which 
shall largely consist of men of the best intellect and the widest 
political and administrative experience—men who would be guided 


by principle rather than by expediency, and who would disdain 
to allow private interests or class prejudices to influence them in 


deciding those great questions which affect the welfare of the 


whole community. A house of this character would be of ines- 
timable value as a non-party, advisory, and truly legislative body. 
It would be able to condense and simplify bills which had been 
so mangled in the House of Commons by party conflict that they 
have become unintelligible or self-contradictory, as is now so fre- 
quently the case with complex acts of Parliament, while it would 
be the proper body to deal primarily with the more difficult prob- 
lems of our civilization, as well as with those which involve colo- 
nial or imperial interests.” 


The new house would be an elected body of men, none of 
whom are to be below forty-five years of age. The members of 
this body would be selected from those “who have already been 
chosen to fill offices or to perform duties which imply some supe- 
riority in education, ability, or character.” It is plain that Dr. 
Wallace, as he himself would admit, is following here the Ameri- 
can model, especially in maintaining “the democratic principle of 
election.” He limits the eligibles to the following classes: 


. Peers of the United Kingdom, baronets, and knights. 
Ex-members of the House of Commons. 

. Members of the Privy Council. 

. Justices of the peace. 

Ex-governors of a colony or dependency. 

Ex-members of a colonial legislature. 

Ex-members of the diplomatic service, consuls-general, etc. 
. Ex-mayors of boroughs. 

. Ex-chairmen of county or district councils. 

10. Fellows of the Royal Society. , 

11. Presidents of chartered, literary, or scientific societies. 
12. Great writers, who offer themselves as candidates. 


CHOW AK EHD H 


No hereditary titles should in the future be dispensed, altho the 
rank and dignity of existing houses should not be interfered with. 
But he would make the House of Lords a house of business, and 
the members should be paid, as bank directors are, for the work 
they do. He declares: 


“The duties of members of the Upper House would be such as 
to call for continuous attention and study. It would therefore be 
imperative that they should not be actively engaged in any busi- 
ness or profession, or in the management of any public company. 
They must be men who could and would devote their whole time 
and abilities to the service of their country. To enable them to 








THE RESULT. 
—Wahre Jacob (Stuttgart). 
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do this in every case, a liberal, but not excessive, annual payment 
should be made to them.” 


He enlarges as follows upon the far-reaching effect these re- 
forms. would have throughout the British Empire: 


“A very important consequence of the great constitutional re- 
form here advocated would be that it would render possible any 
future reforms in our constitution that may be deemed necessary. 
Two such have been much discust, and are perhaps almost ripe 
for more active measures. One is the establishment of local par- 
liaments for England, Wales, Scotland, and Ireland for all inter- 
nal affairs, while retaining a modified house of commons, per- 
haps consisting of about half its present numbers, which might be 
chosen by the counties in proportion to population, and which 
would be able to devote itself exclusively to legislation affecting 
the whole United Kingdom, in association with the new House of 
Lords. The other and perhaps even more important question is 
that of the suggested federation with our colonies and dependen- 
cies. This might be initiated by each colony, etc., sending one or 
more representatives to the House of Lords, to assist it by their 
local knowledge in the decision of all great imperial questions.” 





FAILURE OF THE SMALL-PARTY SYSTEM IN 
GERMANY. 


HE petty rivalries and wranglings of the fifteen or twenty 
small parties in the Reichstag rob its work of life and force; 

it does not really know its own mind, says Dée Nation (Berlin), 
the organ of Dr. Theodor Barth. This writer goes on to say that 
the only real cure for the stagnation of German parliamentary life 
is the ranging of the Reichstag deputies under two party flags, 
and two only. Dr. Barth has had in this instance the courage of 
his convictions. He has belonged to a division of the Left known 
as the Party of Progress, and, seeing the absurdity of the opposi- 
tion between the extreme Left, the Social Democrats, and the sec- 
tion to which he belongs, he has tried to unite them. This has 
resulted in his repudiation by the Party of Progress, and the news 
now comes from Berlin that his able and interesting journal, 
which as a man of fortune he edits for the love of the thing, is to go 
out of existence in April. The account which he gives of German 
parliamentarism in the article above cited is sufficiently depress- 
ing. The work of legislation is “unfruitful” and “disgustingly 
tedious.” The deputies care most of all for the “ pecuniary al- 
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lowance” made to them ;. they are utterly “without influence on 
the policy of the Government.” They constantly talk of forbear- 
ance and patience, but “have not power enough to put an end to 
the prevailing scarcity in bread and meat, or to check in the slight- 
est degree the excessive taxation under which the people groan.” 
We read as follows: 


“Is it not astounding that not a single one of the numerous par- 
ties or fractions of parties in the Reichstag can be induced to 
make any honest efforts to form a powerful and harmonious group 
upon the platform of some comprehensive movement, and that 
even the thought of such a thing is derided as the unprofitable 
dream of a crank? It is quite possible, of course, that these 
words may appeal to the convictions of some responsible political 
leader who secretly espouses our view. Perhaps more than one 
such man may be looking forward to the day when we shall see 
in the Reichstag one, and only one, government party, and one 
opposition.” 


But this he can never be unless a leader of comprehensive mind 
appears to represent the Opposition. To quote: 


“A real change and improvement in the condition of popular 
representation and its relation to the’ Governtment can never be 
realized until a clear-headed and fearless statesman brings up in 
the Reichstag, and presents before the people, one of those great 
and purely political questions on which, in other lands of parlia- 
mentary government, party divisions are based. In order to at- 
tain this end at the present moment it would be necessary for the 
two great groups, the Liberals and the Conservatives, to abandon 
their old party cries. The Left must shake itself free from the 
marked reactionaries, who are in a large manner responsible for 
the present stagnation, and purge itself from the influence of mere 
doctrinaires, and both extremes subordinate their ideas to the 
practical and present interests of the whole Empire.” 


It is absurd to think, however, that Chancellor von Buelow took 
this course when he brought about the union of the Liberals and 
Conservatives against the Social Democracy and Center. The 
colonial question was scarcely big enough to found a real dual- 
party government on. It was not a fundamental constitutional 
question such as causes political cleavage in England, America, 
Holland, Belgium, etc. In this writer’s words: 

“The idea of forming a permanent coalition and thus securing a 


government majority out of such essentially heterogeneous par- 
ties as these, united on the fugitive colonial question which was 
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DIAGRAM SHOWING THE RELATIVE NUMBER OF VOTES CAST BY THE VARIOUS PARTIES FOR THE REICHSTAG 
ELECTIONS IN 1903 AND 1907. 


By the Government’s limitation of representation from the cities, the Socialists, despite their increased vote, suffer a large reduction in strength in the Reichstag. 
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presented at the last election is simply preposterous. Prince Bue- 
low can only intensify the mistrust with which his plans are regard- 
ed onall sides without exception, when he attempts to marshal Lib- 
erals and Conservatives as a government party against the Center 
and the Socialists. Even the colonial question, which has recently 
become a very burning issue for a time, must quickly give way in 
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A BAD SHOT. 


MEMBER OF THE CENTER—“ True, you’ve hit the mark, but not 
the Center.” —Humoristische Blactter (Vienna). 


the new Reichstag to other problems in face of which Liberals 
and Conservatives will summarily dissolve their alliance. Ger- 
many is perhaps the only state in the world where a political leader 
would venture on an experiment such as von Buelow has made.” 

He does not wholly blame the imperial Government, by which 
he means the ministry under von Buelow, and von Buelow under 
the Emperor, for the present feebleness of the Reichstag. As he 
says: 

“It would be false and unjust to lay all the blame upon the 
Government and charge them with preventing the establishment 
of a genuine dual-party legislature. We need not waste words to 
prove that the German Conservative party and a large section of 
the present Center have opposed the plan. German Liberalism, 
in conjunction with the Socialists, when these latter formed the 
most powerful wing of the Left, has also fought against a coali- 
tion that would stand in opposition to the government party. The 
Social Democrats are indeed as little disposed to recognize the 
advantages of the dual-party system as are the reactionaries of 
every shade and the Ultramontanes}?’ i sid 

The Social Democrats, in fact, have been the very ruin of the 
dual-party idea. By their ridiculous agitation, their narrow and 
impractical program, they have drawn together all the forces of 
political life in Germany, and attracted all the attention of politi- 
cal parties upon themselves. Their, unpatriotic selfishness has 
been their ruin. : “h : 

“The Social Democrats have tried in’ vain to absorb the Lib- 
erals; they have put all the finest and gaudiest stuff they possess 
in their shop-windows ; they have proposed alliance with the Cen- 
ter, with the Poles and Alsatians; they have attempted by indirect 
means to triumph over the Party of Progress by a coalition with 
Prussian reactionaries, and to be looked upon as controllers of 
the Liberal party, and to make the great political question of Ger- 
many Socialist or non-Socialist. But their efforts have been in 
vain.”— 7ranslations r1ade for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 
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SEPARATION OF CHURCH AND STATE IN 
SWITZERLAND. 


HE wave of politico-religious reform in France, which 
dashed in vain against the Pyrenees in a futile effort to 
sweep over Spain, has seemingly met another insurmountable bar- 
rier in the Swiss Alps. Stimulated by what the French radicals 
had done, the freethinkers of little Switzerland tried to unsettle 
the religion of Calvin and the law by which it is safeguarded, but 
found the task too much for them. In contrast to France, the 
Catholics in Switzerland favored separation, while the Protestants 
opposed it. From the Swiss papers we gather the following 
particulars: While there is complete liberty of conscience in 
Switzerland, the Protestants, who number about 200,000, are with 
regard to doctrine and discipline, in each canton under the control 
of the local magistrates and are taxed for the support of their 
church institutions. Separation of church and state in Switzer- 
land means freedom from this state supervision and state sanction, 
and has recently been agitated in the canton of Neuchatel. On 
January 20 a vote was taken by means of a plebiscite or referen- 
dum, and the proposal of ecclesiastical independence was rejected 
by 15,000 voices against 8,000. Speaking of this decision, the 
Bibliotheque Universelle (Lausanne) observes: 


“The check thus received has been attributed to the fact that 
the prime movers in the proposal were freethinkers, hostile to 
every sort of church. No doubt there is much truth in this ac- 
count of the matter. But the principal operating cause doubtless 
was that in our democracies the people are not disposed to change 
what they already have, and what suits them, for something the 
end of which they can not foresee. Without being very religious, 
the majority of them are by no means irreligicus They desire to 
have a church which retains Christian forms after a moderate 
fashion, which exercises an influence on the education of the 
young, which can attend to the sick and the poor officially and 
regularly. They wish to have their children baptized and cate- 
chized, their marriages blest, and their funerals performed by a 
clergyman.” 


The official Protestant Church has now become tolerant, and no 
longer persecutes, as it formerly did, and its authorities never in- 
terfere with independent and self-supporting congregations of a 
different cult and creed. “Under these conditions, we can not 
see how the masses of the Protestant Church could be induced to 
surrender the advantages of a quasi establishment, which, if they 
be negative, are at any rate sufficient for their requirements.” On 
the other hand, this writer adds: 

“With regard to the Roman Catholic Church the case is quite 





If hecan only water the sands of the result will be something like this! 
Africa with the people’s millions, he 
declares, 


DERNBURG THE WIZARD. 
—Weahre Jacob (Stuttgart). 
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different, just as it is in Protestant countries like England, where 
the church has become to the state an instrument of domination. 
The question presents itself to Catholics in another light than 
that in which it appears to Protestants. To the former the dises- 
tablishment of Protestant churches seems to be the only measure 
which will liberate the people of Switaerland and bring them back 
to a church which does not maintain itself by coercive measures. 
France has taken on this point an initiative step which will proba- 
bly be followed elsewhere. But we must await developments be- 
fore we can pronounce safely on this matter.”—7vanslation made 
for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 





THE BEAGLES, THE BIBLE, AND BRITISH 
BRAVERY. 


N attack is being made from a somewhat unexpected quarter 
upon the Bible and the training methods (so-called) of the 
British army and navy. “Certain neurotic and hyperesthetic per- 
sons, calling themselves Humanitarians” are raising an agitation 
against the custom in some English schools of keeping a pack of 
beagles for the purpose of invigorating the pupils by hare-hunting. 
This is especially the case at Eton, and the Eton beagles are now 
being attacked, complains 7he Beagler Boy (London, vol. i., No. 
1, price 2d., by post2%4d.) This journal has been started by “Old 
Etonians” and is intended to maintain the authority of the Hebrew 
Scriptures (King James’s version) on the subject of hunting, and 
incidentally the practise of hare-hunting by the Eton boys as “ the 
best form of sport that can be provided for British boys.” 

The editor naturally takes a very lofty view of his task as an 
apologist for the Bible as the palladium of the “Eton boy.” He 
speaks on this subject as follows: 

“The shameless design of some secularist and agnostic poli- 
ticians to drive the Bible out of our national schools has ended, 
as it deserved, in ignominious failure; just as the conspiracy of a 
certain portion of the dissenting proletariate, to exclude the Anglo- 
Catholic Cathechism, was happily frustrated by the intervention 
of the spiritual and temporal aristocracy of the realm. 

“Fortunately we need not fear lest any attempt should ever be 
made to banish the Scriptures from that ancient foundation where 
‘Henry’s holy shade’ is still, and always will be, more reverently 
adored than ‘ Huxley’s shady hole ’—as the Science School has been 
jocosely, but not inappropriately, designated. The Eton boy, in- 
deed—to his credit be it said—is not in the habit of parading his 
knowledge of the Bible to all the world; he does not wear it on 
his sleeve for daws to peck at; he is, it may be, content to regard 
it as a flower which may well be left to ‘ blush unseen’; but he is, 
nevertheless, honestly proud to preserve the simple faith of his 
forefathers untainted by the rationalizing theories, whether of 
profest freethinkers, or of those who so absurdly style themselves 
‘the higher critics.’” 

How far the “higher critics” have interfered with the aristo- 
cratic sport of hare-hunting he does not exactly state. But he 
feels sure that any reflections on the Eton beagles are “ plainly op- 
posed to the whole scheme of creation as revealed to us by Holy 
Writ, and as exemplified in those ‘laws of nature’ in which the 
divine Wisdom has made itself manifest to mankind.” “Holy 
Writ” has in the first place revealed the fact, as this writer men- 
tions, that “the hare is an unclean animal.” As it appears that 
“in Holy Writ nowhere do we find any injunction against hunting,” 
he asks, with some reason, “ As for the hare, why should he be 
exempt from hunting?” Why,indeed? The writer gives his rea- 
sons why exemption should not be granted to thisanimal. Not to 
hunt the hare is to oppose God’s purpose. God made this “ beast 
of the field” for the pursuit of barking beagles and shouting 
schoolboys. 

To attack the Eton beagles is not only an evidence of impiety, 
but the man who does so is no patriot. The writer accordingly 
proceeds to view beagling in its “imperial aspect.” The hare 
must pant, and faint, and die, torn to pieces by Eton dogs, in 
order that Minden, Trafalgar, and Waterloo might be won. Such 
is the divine ordering. As this writer remarks: 
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“It has pleased the divine Creator to ordain that sutf 
be the rule of the universe, and if it is necessary that 
inferior animals should suffer in order that our bo 
strengthened in wind and limb, and learn the lessons 
and endurance—if through such suffering the sinews of an imperial 
race may be braced and fortified, surely it is for us to accept the 
gift of a benign Providence with unquestioning gratitude and 
not to be led astray by these decadent prophets of a morbid mil- 
lennium, the realization of which would assuredly synchronize 
with the downfall of the British Empire.” 


ering shall} 
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The end of beagling would thus cut away the foundations of the 
British Empire. But more than that. So long as the hare is 
followed by hounds and boys in “the adjacent country hunted 
over by the Eton College beagles” the fleets of William II. may 
get up steam and point their guns in vain.. Even the conquest of 
the Transvaal may be traced to the beagles. 

The editor of Zhe Beagler Boy closes with a peroration which 
will delight the soul of all who have been taught in the school of 
Gray, and he remarks: 

“ At most schools, of course, the boys are content with the ordi- 
nary athletic games and exercises — paper-chases, ‘hare and 
hounds,’ and so forth—but at the royal foundation of Eton Col- 
lege they manage things better than that, so that our future sol- 
diers and statesmen may be no mere milksops, but by early ac- 
quaintance with beagling may imbibe the genuine spirit of sport.” 





SPARKS FROM THE ANVIL. 


A REPORT reaches us, from American sources, that the United States Govern- 
ment is going to lay down some battle-ships of such huge dimensions that it 
may be necessary to enlarge the Atlantic.—Punch (London). 


Str H. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN is on disarmament questions almost frantic. 
He loathes all wars—but especially a war in which Great Britain is likely to. 
be victorious. He dislikes every form of militarism, but his particular detesta- 
tion is reserved for the British Navy and the British Army.—The Outlook 
(London). 

DipLomatTic ExaMINATION.—‘‘And how are you fixt with regard to speaking 
Russian?”’ 

‘‘I’m sorry to say I can’t speak a word.” 

“‘That’s no matter. You’re the very man for Secretary of Legation at St. 
Petersburg!’’—UlI/k (Berlin). 


Woman SUFFRAGE IN GERMANY. 
AGITATOR—‘‘In order that you may understand our candidate I have 
brought you his program.” 
Woman VoTtER—'‘But, my dear friend, you have omitted to bring what is 
far more important—his photograph!’’—UIJk (Berlin). 
Wire—‘‘Will you give him your vote? How do you like him?”’ 
FrMALE VoTER—'‘I should first like to know how he likes me!’’—U/k (Berlin). 





DANIEL-ROOSEVELT THE PROPHET. 


At the Gridiron Club banquet at Washington Roosevelt pointed out 
to the millionaires, as Daniel did to Belshazzar, the ‘‘ Mene, mene, teke) 
upharsin’”’ on ‘the wall—but there is little chance that the rest of the 
story will turn out the same way. —Fischietto (Turin). 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION. 


STEAM-POQWER FROM THE EARTH’S INTERNAL 
HEAT. 


ROPOSITIONS to utilize the earth’s heat for the production 

of power appear from time to time. The latest plan of the 

kind is outlined in 7he American Inventor (New York, February). 
Says a writer in this paper: 


“It is not merely a question of getting steam, but a question of 
the quantity of steam to be had. The great difficulty is not in 
obtaining steam from the interior of the earth, because that in- 
volves merely a little extra labor in boring down into the hot area, 
and it is comparatively as easy to bore down ten thousand feet as 
six thousand, but in order to give the steam commercial value a 
method must be provided for dropping the water to the hot area, 
allowing it time to heat, and yet having it returned to the earth’s 
surface without interrupting its flow for a moment.” 


The writer supposes two holes bored into the earth twelve thou- 
sand feet deep and fifty feet apart. According to measurements 
made in a deep well sunk at Pittsburg there would be at the bot- 
tom a temperature of more than 240°—far above the boiling- 
point of water. If very heavy charges of high explosive were 
repeatedly lowered to the bottom of each hole and exploded, the 
two holes might have a connection established. If only one pas- 
sage were opened it would be enough. He goes on: 


“ The shattering of the rocks around the base of the holes would 
turn the surrounding area intoan immense hot-water heater. The 
water poured down one hole in the earth would circulate through 
the cracks and fissures, the temperature of which would be more 
than 240°, and in its passage it would be heated and turned to 
steam, which would pass to the earth’s surface, through the 
second hole. The pressure of such a column of steam would be 
enormous. Aside from the initial velocity of the steam, the de- 
scending column of the cold water would exert a pressure of at 
least five thousand pounds to the square inch, which would drive 
up through the second hole everything movable. This done, the 
water-heater would operate itself and a source of power be estab- 
lished which would surpass anything now in use. 

“ As an undertaking it would not be beyond our present stand- 
ards of cost and enterprise. Judged by the Pittsburg and Wheel- 
ing wells, two such deep holes would cost about $10,000 a mile, 
so that the plan might possibly be carried out for about $50,000. 
The benefit to science would be many times that amount. It 
might not be necessary to go far. The estimate of depth is based 
on the Pittsburg district, but there are many places where the in- 
crease of heat would be much more rapid. The Yellowstone Val- 
ley would almost surely yield commercial temperature at compar- 
atively shallow depths.” 





Inheriting Alcoholism.—If we mean by alcoholism the 
diseased conditions brought about by the abuse of alcohol, then 
alcoholism, we are told, can not be inherited; but conditions pre- 
disposing to a craving for drink may be inherited; and conse- 
quently a drunken son may be the logical successor of a drunken 
father. This we are told in Zhe Quarterly Journal of Inebriety 
(Boston, Winter), in an article by an English expert, Dr. W. B. 
Lewis, quoted from Zhe Journal of Mental* Science. Says the 
writer : ’ : 


“Is alcoholism inheritable? I think this must be met by adirect 
negative. Alcoholism as alcoholism is not inherited. What is 
inherited is usually something wholly different. That alcohol, 
like other toxic agencies in the parent, results in certain abnormal 
nutritional conditions of the germ-plasm is unquestionable; it 
would indeed be strange if such were not the case. That the 
ovum nourished by the maternal blood should not be affected by its 
immediate environment . . . would be highly improbable... . . 

“What is it, then, that is transmitted by alcoholic ancestry? I 
presume it is a defective organization of the neuron [nerve-cell] 
or a molecular degradation of nerve-tissue revealing itself ina loss 
or weakening of that primary attribute so characteristic of nerve- 
cell mechanism—inhibition. Functional instability is, of course, 
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preeminently the stamp of the neurotic heritage, but the instabil- 
ity resulting from an alcoholic stock appears above ail other forms 
of instability to be indicated by (a) its convulsive nature, (4) its 
tendency to limitation as in so-called systematized forms of insan- 
ity, (c) its rhythmic periodicity and paroxysmal nature. 

“The latter-time relationships are features especially worthy of 
note. Epilepsy, chorea, hysteria, the convulsive psychoses (moral 
and impulsive forms of insanity), and certain systematized delu- 
sional states are the first-fruits of an alcoholic heritage. The 
motor element of mind, if I may so express myself, is peculiarly 
liable to this derangement in paternal forms of transmission. On 
the other hand, arrests of development, as indicated by congenital 
mental weakness, imbecility, idiocy, appear to me especially the 
results of maternal toxemia, and largely, if not wholly, due to 
direct poisoning or the germ or ovum.” 





EVILS OF BOILED WATER. 


HAT boiling water not only does not completely sterilize it, 

but also makes it unfit to drink, and that many troubles of 

the stomach and intestines may be traced to its use, are the some- 
what startling statements made by a writer in Cosmos (Paris, Jan- 
uary 26). Most people regard boiled water as absolutely safe and 
feel that its somewhat flat and insipid taste is offset by its sup- 
posed hygienic qualities. All this, we are now told, is wrong. 
Instead of boiling our water, we must heat it under pressure in 
specially designed apparatus, thus killing the germs without caus- 
ing changes that make it not only disagreeable to the taste but 
often positively harmful to the digestive organs. Says the writer: 


“ The purification of drinking-water, from the bacteriologic point 
of view, presses upon the attention of hygienists with undeniable 
force. Numerous processes have been devised and proposed to 
this end. Some are based on various kinds of filtration, others 
on the use of properly selected chemical substances, which bring 
about the coagulation and precipitation of the organic matter, as 
also the destruction of disease germs; finally, there are others that 
require only the use of heat for the desired sterilization. These 
last are, in the present state of science, the only ones that present 
all the desirable guaranties and give results that are absolutely 
perfect from the biological standpoint. But their application is 
not exempt, in practise, from a certain number of serious incon- 
veniences. 

“When we are content, as often happens, with boiling our 
water, we obtain only a partial and quite illusory sterilization 
It is true that heat is the surest agent of sterilization and that no 
living organism can resist a sufficiently high temperature; but 
altho most of the microbes are killed in a few minutes by heating 
to the boiling-point, certain spores require for their destruction a 
sensibly higher temperature. Our uncertainty on the subject of 
the sterility of boiled water is the cause of its lack of trustworthi- 
ness in surgery; it is also the reason why we can trust only par- 
tially in its harmlessness in the preparation of food. Also, even 
admitting that boiling sterilizes the water, this does not make it a 
perfect beverage, because, in the first place, it is totally deprived 
of the air which water normally holds in solution, and is made 
heavy and indigestible by this lack of aeration; and in the second 
place, the carbonates of lime are precipitated, which injures its 
flavor; and finally, the earthy matters in suspension are also pre- 
cipitated and make it insipid. 

“To obviate these many disadvantages, we must in all cases 
avoid water that has been simply boiled, and use water sterilized 
by heat under pressure, which alone is able to answer all hygienic 
demands. Numerous devices have been invented for its prepara- 
tion; without taking time to describe them, it suffices to say that 
they should, if they are properly constructed, raise the water to a 
temperature of 130° to 150° C. [266° to 302° F.], prevent the es- 
cape of the dissolved air, and not allow the precipitation and sep- 
aration of the soluble compounds. When these various conditions 
are fulfilled, and only then, water, sterilized, from the microbiologic 
standpoint, retains its organic properties and remains absolutely 
drinkable; it is both easily digestible and perfectly harmless, 
which is never the case with water that has been simply boiled. 

“It is desirable to make public the faultiness of boiled water, 
which is too often regarded as excellent, and which is nevertheless 
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the cause of numerous maladies—severe stomach troubles, intes- 
tinal infections, frequently dangerous, and various types of sur- 
gical septicemia. All this is in spite of the classic injunction, 
‘Boil your water,’ which should be regarded as a makeshift and 
not as an exact and all-sufficient rule.”—7vanslation made for 
THE LITERARY DIGEST. 





ACOUSTIC TESTS FOR PUBLIC SPEAKERS. 


MONG some interesting points brought out in an investigation 

of the acoustic properties of certain public halls in France 

is the fact that an acoustic test of a given hall may be made and 

a public speaker instructed just how to use his voice to¢be heard 

to the best advantage. Every public speaker knows that he must 

adapt his voice to the room in which he speaks, but this has gen- 

erally been accomplished by trial, and some rarely succeed in it. 

The French experiments are thus summarized in a brief note in 
La Nature (Paris, January 12): 


“The problem of the acoustics of halls, for the speaking voice, 
is one of the most complex; it is very difficult to foresee the acous- 
tic qualities of a hall. .Mr. Marage has recently presented to the 
French Physical Society some interesting considerations on this 
subject, as well as the results of a number of experiments. 

“In a hall where a regular continued sound is produced, there 
may be heard: (1) The primary wave proceeding from the source ; 
(2) diffused waves in great number returned from the walls, pro- 
ducing resonance; (3) waves reflected regularly from the walls, 
producing distinct echoes. 

“A hall will be satisfactory from an acoustic point of view if it 
has no echo, and if the resonance sound is sufficiently short to re- 
enforce the sound that produces it, without interfering with the 
following one. According to the duration of the resonance sound, 
the acoustic properties will be good or bad. 

“Marage has studied the resonance sound by means of his 
‘vowel siren.’ He thus substitutes for the natural voice a syn- 
thetic vibration whose pitch, intensity, and quality he has been 
able to determine exactly. Marage performed his tests in six dif- 
ferent halls—four in the Sorbonne, the hall of the Academy of 
Medicine, and that of the Trocadero. In the amphitheaters of 
the Sorbonne the resonance lasted only 0.9 second for all sounds. 
In the hall of the Academy of Medicine, the resonance was too 
heavy at first, but various alterations reduced it in great part and 
its length is now no more than 0.4 second. Mr. Marage has suc- 
ceeded in determining the conditions under which an orator should 
speak in order to be understood in a hall whose acoustics are de- 
fective. At the Trocadero, for instance, the orator must speak 
very slowly, spacing his words and never forcing his voice: he 
should speak no louder than if he were in the physics lecture-room 
at the Sorbonne. The Trocadero hall accommodates 4,500 per- 
sons and has a volume of 63}000 cubic meters, whereas the physics 
lecture-room at the Sorbonne holds 250 persons and measures 800 
cubic meters.”— 7vanslation made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 





Delicacy of the Eye-muscles.—Our perception of 
space and of the magnitude of objects depends largely on slight 
movements of the eye. The delicacy with which these may be 
affected has already been studied by Landolt, but recent measure- 
ments made by E. Veress indicate that the extreme sensitiveness 
of the organ in this respect has scarcely been realized hitherto. 
The experiments of Veress were made, we are told by a writer in 
the Revue Scientifique (Paris, January 12), to determine the small- 
est possible muscular movement of the eye. Says this paper: 


“ He sought, by looking successively at vertical lines placed one 
meter [about a yard] from the eye, to determine the minimum dis- 
tance which the eye could pass with precision from one line to an- 
other. This he found to be 3 millimeters [% inch] at the speci- 
fied distance, which corresponds to an angular distance of 10’ 10’, 
while Landolt’s value was 5’, indicating sensitiveness about twice 
as great. The smallest contraction of the muscles corresponding 
to this movement is found to be 0.0355 millimeter [about g},5 inch] 
Or zzz Of the total length of the muscles concerned (the right ex- 
ternal and internal). This isa particularly delicate sensitiveness.” 
— Translation made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 
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RURAL ELECTRIC LIGHTING FROM WINDMILLS 


a. utilization of windmills for driving dynamos has occupied 

the attention of would-be inventors almost ever since the 
introduction of the electric light. It would seem to offer a very 
attractive way for illuminating country houses. The difficulty to 
be overcome is the irregularity of the motor, and altho many de- 
vices have been patented to obviate this, and an occasional iso- 
lated use is reported, the method has not yet achieved commercial 
success. It is said, however, by the special foreign correspond- 
ent of The Electrical Review (New York, February 9), that 
the question is receiving some attention in Germany and that sey- 
eral firms have gone into the manufacture of windmills specially 


adapted for operating small dynamos. Says this paper: 


“Braun & Company, of Dresden, are now building what is 
known as the ‘Herkules’ tyre, and the wheel has a maximum 
diameter of twenty-seven feet. In ordef to run the dynamo from 
the wheel-shaft under the proper conditions, it is connected with 
the latter by a belt, and the pulleys are so arranged that, should 
the wind-wheel turn at too great a speed owing to a high wind, the 
belt will slip upon the shaft and there will be no danger of the 
dynamo running toohigh. This answers very well for the unusual 
cases, while for ordinary use there is a speed-governor which acts 
to regulate the dynamo speed within the proper limits. An au- 
tomatic device is also used in connection with the battery of accu- 
mulators which is generally placed ‘on the circuit of the dynamo. 
When the speed of the wind falls too low, say below twelve feet 
per second, the battery is cut out of the circuit so as to prevent it 
from discharging into the dynamo. A characteristic plant of this 
kind is erected on the domain of Holzen, in the valley of the Isar, 
and it gives enough current to operate all the agricultural machines 
used on the different farms, also pumps and various machines, 
and supplies the lighting current for the property. The Herkules 
windmill plant is also used in a large varnish-factory in Germany, 
at Nerchau, and the dynamo furnishes the lighting current besides 
giving enough for running all the motors of the factory. Another 
plant is located at the large domain of Obertopfstadt and the cur- 
rent is used for agricultural machines of various kinds, water- 
pumps, and for lighting.” 





SUCCESS WITH NEW MEDICINES. 


T appears that the adage “A new broom sweeps clean” holds 
in therapeutics as in other departments of activity. A con- 
tributor to Cosmos (Paris, December 8) calls attention to the large 
number of cases in which a new form of medical treatment has 
met with success just after its introduction, only to be discarded 
on further trial. In the treatment of some diseases, method after 
method, regarded as most promising at first, and generally her- 
alded in the daily press as a positive cure, has been thus cast 
aside. The writer suggests a number of reasons for this curious 
fact, He says: 


“The results furnished by a new form of treatment are often 
regarded as excellent at the outset, while several months later they 
are sono longer. ‘Hurry and use this remedy quickly, while it is 
still curing,’ once ironically said a skeptical physician. He was 
right, at least for many cures. There are many ways in which 
this may be accounted for. In the first place, numerous diseases 
are cured spontaneously, or suspend their action for a longer or 
shorter period, under the influence of one thing or another, quite 
apart from any form of medical treatment. If the treatment em- 
ployed is harmless, it may be given credit for cures or ameliora- 
tions to which it has in no manner contributed. ...... 

“In the case of chronic invalids, the mere fact of entering a 
hospital, of finding a good bed and sufficient food, of escaping 
from domestic cares, is enough to bring about actual improve- 
ment. This is very marked in the case of the tuberculous poor, 
who; when they are not too far gone, always show sensible im- 
provement in a hospital, which, in spite of its defects, is hygienic- 
ally better than their own cramped quarters. This fact is 
not sufficiently taken into account in noting the efficiency: of 
certain cures. 

“Invalids on whom the physician tries a new treatment, whose 
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benefits he generally desires to demonstrate, are the objects of 
special attention and marked care, and the treatment itself is 
more methodically applied and therefore succeeds better. Thus, 
twenty-five years ago, bathing in typhoid fever gave better results 
in hospital service than it does to-day. Cold baths have not lost 
their virtue, neither has typhoid become more serious. — Perhaps 
this method of treatment, having become very common, is applied 
with less attention and is not so well overseen as at the period 
when it was still an object of investigation. 

“Of the successive treatments recommended as effective in 
tuberculosis, not one has survived. All organicserums have been 
renounced as dangerous; and tho the use of certain medicaments 
has been continued, in order to counteract certain symptoms and 
to raise the tone of the organism, none of them is now regarded 
as a specific.”— 7rans/ation made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


TO INTENSIFY LIGHT AND SHADE IN 
PAINTINGS. 


N an ordinary picture great contrasts of light and shade can 
not be faithfully represented, since the artist has at his dis- 
posal only the range obtainable by the reflective power of his pig- 
ments, whereas in nature we have the brightest sunlight at one end 
of the scale and absolute darkness at the other. A means of in- 
creasing the available degree of contrast by projecting on the 
picture a suitable photograph of it, by means of a magic lantern, 
has recently been devised by Prof. R. W. Wood, of Johns Hop- 
kins University, who describes it in The Scientific American 
(New York, February 9). He says: 


“According to Aubert, the whitest paper is only fifty-seven 
times as luminous as the darkest black paper, and this probably 
represents about the range obtainable in paintings. Contrast 
with this the enormous range of luminosity in a sunlit landscape, 
where the high lights are many hundred times brighter than the 
deep shadows, to say nothing of sunset views, where the disk of 
the sun itself is to appear in the picture. As is well known, the 
colors of natural objects change in tint as the illumination is in- 
creased, green becoming yellowish, for example; and artists, by 
taking advantage of this circumstance, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, are able to suggest a high degree of illumination, with- 
out actually reproducing it. Pictures are sometimes improved by 
strong local illumination; any one who has spent much time in 
sketching must have frequently noticed what pleasing effects are 





' Courtesy of ‘* The Scientific American.” 


sometimes produced when a ray of sunlight, filtering through the 
trees, falls upon that portion of the canvas which represents, say. 
a sunlit meadow. Noticing effects of this kind so frequently, I 
have been led to experiment with carefully graded illumination, 
and have obtained results of remarkable beauty. If we can pro- 
duce a strong illumination on all of the high lights of the picture, 
and a feeble illumination on all of the shadows, we shall obviously 
greatly increase the range of luminosity. This may be done by a 
very simple means. We have only to take a photograph of the 








OPTICAL INTENSIFICATION OF A PAINTING. 





painting on an orthochromatic plate, preferably on a red sensitive 
plate with a suitable ray-filter, make a lantern-slide from the nega- 
tive, and project this picture, not on a white screen, asis usually 





Photo by Meredith Janvier, Baltimore. 
PROF. R. W. WOOD. 


In order to bring out more accurately the natural contrasts in a 
painting, he has devised a means of projecting on the picture a bril- 
liantly lighted photograph of itself. 


the case, but upon the original painting. The experiment is to be 
made in a darkened room, of course.” 


Startling results, Professor Wood tells us, may be produced in 
this way, especially in moonlight and sunset pictures with cloud 
effects. Ina sunny painting of the market-place in Concarneau 
(Brittany), by Bullfield, the graded illumination of the lantern fills 
the picture with a flood of sun- 
light, and we feel at once, the 
writer says, that here for the first 
time we are looking at a picture 
in which the enormous luminosity 
contrasts of nature are really ap- 
proached. He goes on: 


“If after looking at the picture 
illuminated in this way for a few 
minutes, we remove the slide from 
the lantern, allowing a uniform 
illumination to fall upon it, we 
feel a decided shock. The pic- 
ture looks as if it had not been 
dusted for ten years, the sunlight 
leaves it and everything looks flat. — 
As we become accustomed once 
more to the usual illumination, 
the appearance of the picture 
gradually improves. ..... ‘ 

“It is my opinion that if the 
values are correct in the original painting, they will hold under the 
graded illumination produced by the lantern. If they are not right, 
the errors will be glaringly magnified. As yet I have not had an 
opportunity to experiment with many pictures, but the method is 
so easily carried out that any one having a good lantern can repeat 
the experiment. ... ... 

“ Any desired effect can -be secured by local reduction or inten- 
sification of the negative or lantern-slide. We can it this way ex- 
periment to our heart’s content with a painting, altering the values 
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at will without injuring it in the slightest. A most curious effect 
is obtained if the negative itself is projected upon the painting. 
This of course lessens the contrast, and if the negative is a fairly 
dense one, it may destroy the contrast almost entirely, making the 
picture look like an almost flat wash of chocolate. This experi- 
ment is instructive only as showing how completely the values in 
a picture can be controlled by local illumination.” 


The method described above is not believed by Professor Wood 
to be of much practical importance, tho he thinks a small exhibi- 
tion of suitable pictures illuminated in this way would be well 
worth attending. Each picture would have to be illuminated by 
a separate lantern, of course. He concludes: 


“In repeating these experiments, the only difficulty which will 
be found is getting the lantern-picture ‘into register’ with the 
painting. In taking the negative care should be taken to have the 
painting exactly vertical, and the lens of the camera directly in 
front of its center. The same conditions should obtain during the 
illumination of the painting. It takes some little practise to get 
the projected picture exactly the right size. The best plan is to 
select two conspicuous objects, and note whether their distance 
apart is greater or less in the projection than in the painting. If 
the former is found to be true, the painting should be brought 
nearer to the lantern, the focus being changed, of course. 

“Very likely scenic effects on the stage could be heightened by 
employing this method of illumination, or some modification of it.” 





VALUELESS DRUGS. 


JX JHEN a physician writes his prescription on a bit of paper 
in cabalistic symbols and hands it to his patient, his work 
is done, so far as the administration of that particular remedy 
goes. He does not follow the paper to the druggist’s, see that 
the medicine is properly compounded, and test its ingredients. 
The druggist, for his part, relies largely for the purity of his drugs 
on the reputation of the wholesale dealer who sells them to him. 
According to Prof. W. E. Dixon, in a recent article entitled 
“ Drug Fallacies,” many remedies fail and many patients die be- 
cause the substances used do not have the curative properties 
ascribed to them, being either deficient in strength or inferior in 
quality. An editorial writer in 7e Hospital (London, December 
29), reviewing Professor Dixon’s paper, states his belief that this 
variability accounts in part for differences of opinion among 
physicians regarding the value of certain curative substances. 
He says: 


“The Pharmacopeia has fixt many standards, and full justice 
ought to be done to the manufacturing pharmacists for their sus- 
tained effort to realize these standards. But it still remains true 
that in many cases different specimens of one and the same prep- 
aration differ widely in the proportion of active ingredient which 
they contain. According to Professor Dixon, a remedy of the 
importance of digitalis is one of the greatest offenders in this re- 
spect. He does not hesitate to say that probably many hundreds 
of patients die every year in consequence of the fact that so many 
of the pharmaceutical preparations of digitalis and of other car- 
diac tonics do not possess the virtues of the drugs which they are 
supposed to represent. He finds much the same to be true of 
ergot, the preparations of which, as ordinarily sold, he has proved 
to possess but little of the action of the drug from which they are 
made. A more serious indictment of the efficiency of many of 
our modern pharmaceutical methods could not be framed, and it 
is vital that the charge should be prest until it leads to the neces- 
sary reforms. Thusunder existing conditions it is manifest, from 
Professor Dixon’s experiments, that in many instances, and these 
not the least important or least frequently employed, the physi- 
cian, in prescribing a given preparation, has no guaranty that it 
really possesses the medicinal properties suggested by its name. 

“The improvement demanded by these results is the introduc- 
tion of quantitative standards for all active medicinal preparations. 
In many instances where such standards can be determined by 
chemical estimation they have already been adopted in the Phar- 
macopeia. But digitalis, ergot, and numerous other drugs can 
not be valued by any known chemical tests. For them there re- 
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mains only the application of physiological tests, and it is to the 
enforcement of these that Professor Dixon’s paper points. Until 
such tests are adopted, some of our best known medicines may be 
empty of real value—a name and nothing more. It lies with the 
profession to see that the reform demanded is duly adopted.” 





POWER FROM BURNING REFUSE NOT 
ECONOMICAL. 


; ioe development of power from the heat of burning city 

refuse is a proposition that has fascinated many students of 
civic problems. To eat one’s cake and have it too—to get rid of 
alot of troublesome stuff and obtain free electric light in the 
bargain —seems almost too good to be true. According to Henry 
Floy, an engineer who has been studying the subject for the city 
of East Orange, N. J., it is not true, despite news from abroad, 
whence the success of the plan has been reported more than once. 
Dr. Woodbury, who tried it in New York ona small scale with 
selected rubbish, also considered it a success, but Mr. Floy ad- 
vises East Orange not to attempt it. In brief, he shows that it 
will not pay the city to burn refuse as fuel for an electric-light 
plant, because the same amount of heat can be obtained more 
cheaply by burning coal; and that it will cost more to burn the 
refuse than to dispose of it as at present, by hauling it away. 
Says an editorial writer in Zhe Electrical Review (New York, 
February 2), discussing Mr. Floy’s report: 


“Of course, the question of cost in disposing of the refuse is 
not the vital one. The most expensive may, in the end, be the 
best and cheapest; but this is aside from the question of the ad- 
visability of constructing an electric-light plant in conjunction with 
a destructor. 

“ A few figures may be of interest. The report shows that the 
total cost of the destructor for burning the garbage and refuse 
only, but not the ashes, will be a little over $61,000, and that the 
approximate cost of destroying the refuse would be $1.35 per ton. 
If the destructor is to take care of the ashes as well, it would 
have to be considerably larger, but the cost per ton of ashes and 
refuse destroyed would be only $1. This plant would cost $8s5,- 
ooo, and the value of the heat thus produced would be only $1,000 
per annum. Looked at from the standpoint of the central station 
this is certainly an expensive boiler-house. It is thought not to 
be advisable to undertake the destruction of both garbage and 
ashes unless the heat produced be utilized in some way, as it 
would be considerably cheaper to destroy the garbage alone. 

“From a financial standpoint purely the prospect is not an invi- 
ting one. It would cost considerably more to run the destructor 
than the present method of disposing of it, and it forms an expen- 
sive device for raising steam. Of course, this is hardly the proper 
way to look at the problem, as the value of the plant would be 
mainly sanitary. For this reason the undertaking might be advi- 
sable, but there is nothing in the report to show that a destructor 
plant would solve the problem of disposing of city refuse and of 
supplying the municipal lighting as well.” 





The Movement for a Universal Language. —Act- 
ive measures are being taken by an international committee, with 
headquarters in Paris, to bring about the official adoption, by all 
the governments of the world, of an “auxiliary” language for the 
carrying on of all international business. The principal thing in 
view is to select one of the so-called artificial or “universal” lan- 
guages, such as Volapiik or Esperanto, and to advocate the adop- 
tion of that particular one, to the exclusion of all others. Says 
the Revue Scientifique (Paris, January 26) in a notice of the 
movement: 


“The committee for the adoption of an auxiliary international 
language includes at present representatives of more than 250 


' learned societies and professional associations of all countries ; 


and it has received the approval of more than 1,000 members of 
academies and universities. It proposes to proceed, during 1907, 
to the choice of the auxiliary language by a competent interna- 
tional authority ; and in order to give the maximum of practical 
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effect to this decision, it has sent a final and pressing appeal to all 
who wish to see a neutrak, idiom adopted for international rela- 
tions of all kinds, which multiply daily. It is- evident that this 
adoption would bring about not only a great economy of time and. 
effort, but also an actual progress in civilization, as has often been 
pointed out. es 

“The possibility of an auxiliary language can not now be 
doubted; experience has shown that communication, both oral 
and written, may easily take place by means of a regular and sim- 
ple artificial language, much easier to learn than any existing 
tongue. To profit by the large advantages offered by the use of 
such a language, it is sufficient to be willing to adopt it, that is, 
to exert oneself to secure the adoption of one, and one only, 
throughout all civilized countries, and this 
is the aim of the committee. The more nu- 
merous and influential the societies that it 
gathers, the greater assurance it will have 
that the language chosen will be universal- 
ly adopted and receive official sanction. 
Learned societies and professional associa- 
tions are therefore requested to give their aid 
to this plan, to name a delegate and to send 
in official notice of both these acts... . The 


Leau, 6 Rue Vavin, Paris.”—7vanslation 
made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 





A NEW “WICK” FOR ARC- 
LAMPS. 
N the search for a lamp that shall have 
the efficiency of the new “ flaming ” arc 
or “flame-carbon ” lamps, without their col- 
or, which some people consider objection- 
able, it has been discovered that magnetic 
jron ore, or “ magnetite,” is a desirable sub- 
stitute for carbon, being incombustible at all 
temperatures. It is as good a conductor as 
carbon and gives a white arc of high brillian- 
cy. Says J. L. R. Hyden, writing on the 
subject in Cassier’s Magazine (New York, 
February) : 


“ In this new arc-lamp steadiness and white 
color of the light are combined with a high ef- 


was found that the arc flame which carries 
the current is fed by the negative terminal 
only. It shoots out from this terminal almost 
in the form ofa blast flame. The positive 
terminal takes no part in the production of 
the arc flame, and its material is, therefore, 
unessential. It isnecessary only that the pos- 
itive does not get so hot as to burn or melt off. 


of a metal which is a good conductor of 
heat, thus carrying away the heat....... 

“For the negative electrode, magnetite alone can be used. But 
while giving more light than carbon, for the same power, pure 
magnetite is not so efficient as some other oxids of metals of the 
iron group; accordingly, a small percentage of other metallic 
oxids is added to the magnetite to increase the efficiency. Pure 
magnetite is consumed rather rapidly. An electrode of pure mag- 
netite does not last any longer than a carbon in an enclosed lamp, 
and it also tends to unsteadiness or flickering of the light. 

“The life of a magnetite electrode 8 inches long and half an 
inch in diameter is about 180 to 200 hours; that is, much longer 
than that of an enclosed arc electrode. 

“In the magnetite lamp, as shown in the figure, the positive 
electrode is not consumed at all, and is made of copper as a per- 
manent part of the lamp. Only the negative electrode is a mag- 
netite stick. It consists of a thin iron tube, which is filled with 
the finely powdered mixture of magnetite and other compounds.” 


The lamp mechanism, we are told, is essentially different from 
that of the carbon arc-lamp. Since the light comes from the arc 
flame and not from the tips of the electrodes, constant arc-length 





Courtesy of “Cassier’s Magazine.” 
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is required, and the mechanism is arranged so as to secure this. 
The lamp gives a distribution of light that makes it specially suit- 
able for street use, the greatest amount being thrown in a direction 
slightly below the horizontal, and only a little directly downward. 
There are none of the glaring bright spots, separated by darkness, 
so noticeable under the ordinary carbon arc. 





SCIENCE BREVITIES. 


WriITING of fires in mines, in The Engineering and Mining Journal (New York, 
February 9), R. V. Norris says: ‘‘I might say that it is a normal condition to 
have a mine fire somewhere in the anthracite-mining region. In fact, we 
always have three or four on hand as a little side 
amusement, and a good many of them are very se- 
rious ones. As to the causes of mine fires, the prin- 
cipal cause is from the miner’s open lamp; I believe 
that ninety-five per cent. of the fires could be 
traced to that cause.” 


At Young’s Pier, Atlantic City, a new wave- 
motor is lighting a portion of the pier, notes The 
Western Electrician (Chicago, February 9). It is 
the first really successful contrivance of the kind in 
use. ‘It is a big float or buoy and so arranged 
that the motion of the swells will work it, no matter 
at what angle the waves run. This motor drives 
a comprest-air engine, which fills large tanks. The 
tanks in turn feed a comprest-air motor, which 
drives the dynamo that furnishes the current for the 
lighting.” 

ATTENTION is called in a letter from Freeman F. 
Burr, of the State Normal School, New Haven, 
Conn., to a mistake in the article headed ‘‘Imita- 
tions of Gems,’’ reproduced from the Almanach de 
UHorologerie in our issue for January 26. The 
statement made there that the topaz and sapphire, 
‘‘with reference to their composition, differ but little 
from the diamond,” is of course quite misleading, 
“the diamond being pure carbon, the sapphire an 
oxide of aluminum, and the topaz a compound of 
aluminum, silicon, fluorine, and oxygen. 


Tue cultivation of rubber-trees is on the increase, 
and rubber may at no distant time become entirely 
a plantation product. Says an editorial writer in 
The Electrical Review (New York, January 19), no- 
ting a recent report of the U.S. Consul at Rio Janeiro: 
“It is said that there are in Ceylon over 100,000 
acres which have been planted in rubber, and in the 
Malay peninsula about half as much more. It is es- 
timated that Mexico has about 100,000 acres planted 
in rubber, making in all about 275,000 acres, which 
should produce before long about one-quarter of the 
world’s probable consumption. The results from 
these plantations seem to have been so successful 
that the work might be enlarged, as this would not 
only render us less dependent upon the natural for- 
ests, but would stimulate the Brazilian rubber-pro- 
ducing states to begin artificial cultivation there.” 

THE following ‘‘Electric Light* Don’ts’’ are con- 
tributed by Ernest Filer to The Daily News, Chica- 
go: ‘‘Don’t let the office boy or any one else who 


‘d this. th St Te se d A MAGNETITE ARC-LAMP FITTED WITH SPECIAL does not understand make changes in electric wir- 
To avoid this, the positive is made large an CLOSED BASE, OUTER GLOBE, AND LARGE 


ing or lights. They may do the very thing they 


ONE-P{ECE REFLECTOR. ought not. Don’t pull a lamp hung by a flexible 


cord to one side with a wire and then fasten to a 
gas-pipe. I have seen a wire become red hot in this manner. If the lamp 
hung by a cord must be pulled over, use astring. Don’t wrap paper around a 
lamp for a shade. You might go home and forget it and a fire might be 
started from the heat. Usea glass or metal shade. That is what they are 
for.’ Don’t let a socket on a fixture hang loose. Have it repaired. Other- 
wise it may cause trouble where least expected. Don’t try to save a little 
by running flexible wires over boxes, partitions, and into closets. Have per- 
manent wires installed. These flexible wires used this way are dangerois.”’ 


‘‘THE downfall of certain fancy foods seems to be imminent if the signs of the 
times are prophetic,” says American Medicine (Philadelphia, January). “ For 
some years patented foods fabricated of staples have been advertised as possess- 
ing virtues not found in the materials of which they are made. The public 
had actually come to believe that cereals made into honest bread were not as 
nourishing as when made into breakfast foods with ridiculous names and 
double prices, that apple-sauce was not good unless colored and put into a 
fancy jar and sold under another name for ten times its value, and that extract 
of beef is better than the proteids from which it is boiled. The awakening 
has come at last and the delusion has faded. Magazine-readers are calling 
for information, and the editors are dutifully giving out recipes for plain bread, 
meat, potatoes, and fruits. Nature’s foods are coming into their own, the 
costs of living are lessened, and the health of every one improved. The simple 
life needs.simple food. Bread-and-butter days are returning, and there will 
be fewer calls for the doctor.” 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 


A PROTESTANT’S PLEA FOR A CONSTITU- 
TIONAL PAPACY. 


R. CHARLES AUGUSTUS BRIGGS, an eminent divine 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church, foresees the ultimate 
unity of Christendom “in Christ, the head of the entire body of 
Christians,” and in the Pope, who, “as the successor of St. Peter, 
is the executive head of the Church.” The Protestant Reforma- 
tion, he says (in Zhe North American Review), was in the first 
place a protest against a dangerous absolutism which had grad- 
ually evolved within the Church; “but when, later, Protestants 
went so far as to deny all the historic rights of the Papacy, Protes- 
tantism put itself in a false position, which must ultimately be 
abandoned.” The idea of papal primacy has suffered, he admits, 
because the popes themselves have strained the lines of jurisdic- 
tion. But if certain faults were reduced to a minimum, says Dr. 
Briggs, there is no sufficient reason why the separation between 
Protestantism and Catholicism should continue. One of these faults 
is the claim to civil authority. Others, he says, are the determina- 
tion of questions of science and philosophy, sociology and eco- 
nomics, of marriage and divorce, and public education. The ideal 
remedy, as Dr. Briggs sees it, is that which the modernsworld 
has worked out as the panacea for political ills. “The jupisdic- 
tion of the Pope,” he says, “should be defined and limited’by a 
constitution, as the executive office has been in all modern gov- 
ernments.” The next step would be some sort of representative 
assembly that would be ecumenical. We read, in substance: 
Protestants demanded an ecumenical council to reform the 
Church and settle the great problems and controversies of Chris- 
tianity. The Council of Trent, which excluded them and all 
others except those who submitted to the Pope, they could not 
recognize as truly ecumenical. Protestantism still demands an 
ecumenical council, and, so far as is practical through inter- 
national alliances and conventions and assemblies of various de- 
nominations, is striving to realize it. A council will not be called 
until needed to sustain the Pope. But it is’ evident that the Pope 
needs just such a council, and that he must call it ere long. The 
cardinalate is not a representative body, and can hardly be made 
one, because it is essentially engaged in the executive work of the 
Church, as the cabinets and officials of modern states. The car- 
dinals are really the cabinet of the Pope; and it is necessary that 
most of them should live in Rome in order to transact the business 


of the Church; therefore they can not be truly representative of 
other nations. 


This last desperate struggle in France for political power “ will 
be an immeasurable blessing to the world,” declares Dr. Briggs, 
for civil politics will disappear,from the papacy altogether. Re- 
turning to his main contention: 


“So far as the Papacy is concerned, it should be constitutional, 
and should give adequate representation to the clergy and the 
people, meeting in councils at regular intervals. The three great 
divisions of Christendom have only partial unity through the use 
of one only of the lines of unity. The Roman Church makes the 
Papacy the most essential principle of unity, to the neglect of*the 
Ecumenical Council and the consent of the Christian people, 
which remain latent principles. The Greeks make the principle 
of unity the ecumenical councils, and the consent of the people in 
the Emperor, the real head of the Church; the executive principle 
of the Papacy is latent. The state churches of Protestantism em- 
phasize the consent of the people in the authority of kings, princes, 
and legislative bodies. The free churches employ the consent of 
the people in representative bodies. There are no valid reasons 
why the Papacy in the future may not reinvigorate the council by 
making it truly representative of the ministry and people of the 
Christian world.” 


Dr. Briggs’s final point is that in the ideal papacy the legislative 
and judicial functions must be sharply differentiated. We read: 


“The judicial function is the one that is most neglected, and 
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therefore it is always difficult to get a valid judicial decision of 
any important question, whether of doctrine, government, or dis- 
cipline, in any of the Protestant churches. There is no adequate 
training of the clergy in canon law and they are therefore as a 
body altogether unfitted to sit as jurors or judges. The transfor- 
mation of church government into full accord with modern civil 


government would bea most important step toward the restoration 
of the full unity of the Church.” 





WHAT THE ENGLISH EDUCATION BILL HAS 
BROUGHT TO LIGHT. 


UST what is the net result of the apparently interminable par- 
liamentary wrangling over the English Education Bill is 
frankly and liberally stated by a churchman himself, Canon H. 
Hensley Henson of Westminster, in the February /udefendent 
Review of London. The political war between the Lords and the 
Commons casts a great light on the state of the national religion, 
says Canon Henson. “The one by a majority of more than four 
hundred votes rejected the policy of ‘No religion in the state 
schools’; the other by a majority of more than three hundred re- 
jected the proposals which the House of Lords, too faithfully fol- 
lowing the lead of the English bishops, had introduced into the 
government bill which was avowedly designed to create a system 
of religious state schools.” The meaning of this, says Canon 
Henson, is that “the national church, as represented by the clergy, 
has declined into a denomination; the nation has become, in the 
full modern sense, democratic.” 
“The episcopate led the Church as the Dalmatian hound leads 
the carriage in front of which it runs,” he remarks epigrammatic- 
ally. We read further: 


“The episcopate emerges from this year of agitation with a 
maximum of discredit. Even in the final stages of the conflict the 
bishops acted with strange unwisdom. To everybody but them- 
selves it was apparent that, if the intention was to wreck the bill, 
the process should have been effected with as little display as pos- 
sible of episcopal action,.and on the largest and most explicit 
grounds. The actual course adopted was to come into the fight- 
ing-line as conspicuously as possible, to weary the nation with a 
leng process of debate, in which the bill was deliberately des- 
troyed, then, after the inevitable and perfectly well foreseen re- 
fusal of the House of Commons toaccept such ‘amendments’ had 
taken place, to bring the matter again into negotiation, and then, 
when a settlement seemed certain, to wreck all on a relatively 
petty detail. The maximum of public odium was incurred with 
the minimum of partizan advantage. Whatever result may finally 
be attained in the settlement of the educational problem, the po- 
litical prestige of the episcopal bench has been enormously 
decreased.” 


Nonconformity, naturally, is more than disappointed at the out- 
come, but it is interesting to read that Canon Henson finds a 
“very evident and general regret of the Anglican laity at the fail- 
ure of the Education Bill.“ He states, moreover, that “it would 
be agood thing if the Anglican laity would disentangle themselves 
from clerical guidance, and follow their own intuitions.” 

The legislation of the future, says the canon, should address 
itself to the task of working out a serious solution of the problem 
conceived of as a problem for the state and not for the denomina- 
tions. Thus: 


“What shall be said of the future? Two consequences may 
perhaps be allowed to follow from the experiences of last year. 
First, no new attempt should be made to incorporate denomina- 
tional schools in a final settlement of the education question. So 
far as the serious religious demand of the nation is concerned, 
such schools are not indispensable ; and those who are really de- 
voted to them can not be satisfied by any provisions which the 
House of Commons is at all likely to make. If denominational 
schools are to exist at all, they must exist outside the state system. 
Next, a serious effort should be made to meet the difficulty which 
attaches to ‘undenominational’ teaching of religion in the minds 
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of very many English churchmen, who are not averse to the ac- 
ceptance of a reasonable settlement. . . . The really important 
point to insist upon just now, when the resentments of this un- 
happy conflict are fresh in all minds, is that legislation in wrath is 


_ certain to be partial and unsound.” 





THE REAPPEARANCE OF VILATTE. 


HE recent creation of a new denomination in France—the 
“French Apostolic Church ”—has brought again into the 
lime-light a remarkable specimen of the religious adventurer. 
This is Joseph René Vilatte, who, beginning as a candidate for 
the Roman Catholic priesthood in 1880, became in turn a Method- 
ist, a Presbyterian, a Congregationalist, an Episcopalian—with 


- numerous returns to Catholicism sandwiched between—and was 


elevated in 1892 by Bishop Alvarez, of Ceylon, in accordance with 
the Syriac rite, to the office of Archbishop of the Old Catholic 
Church in the United States. Monsignor Vilatte is now asso- 
ciated with the French journalist, Henri des Houx, in the new 
denomination which, in addition to the title already cited, is 
spoken of as the “French National Church.” According to dis- 
patches printed in the Roman-Catholic press of America, a public 
sentence of excommunication is soon to be launched by the Vati- 
can authorities against “the self-styled American archbishop.” 
Says the Pittsburg Odserver (Catholic) : 


“ As the renegade Christian brother has been outside of the pale 
of the Church for many years and never received ordination or 
episcopal consecration from any Catholic bishop, the Vatican au- 
thorities only wish to prevent him from performing the consecra- 
tion as bishop of any of the French apostate priests who may 
seek to rule the newly established French National Church. In 
order to do this it is necessary, according to the canons of the 
Church, that a public sentence of excommunication be proclaimed 
by the Vatican authorities so as to invalidate any consecration of 
new bishops which the soz-disan¢ prelate may attempt.” 


The launching of the new denomination is thus described in the 
New York Christian Advocate (Methodist): 


“The old Barnabite Monastery in Paris has been renamed the 
‘Church of the Holy Apostles.’ The announcement of anattempt 
to organize a schism stirred up the Roman Catholics, who organ- 
ized a hostile demonstration with the intention of breaking up the 
services. Handbills were distributed containing the words of a 
popular air. They described Archbishop Vilatte, head of the 
Independent Catholic movement in America, as ‘an American 
monkey whom Mr. Briand, Minister of Public Instruction and 
Worship, desired to make a French pope.’ Several thousand 
persons surrounded the church and scores of others jammed their 
way into the already overcrowded building. Everything was quiet 
until Father Roussin, pastor of the church, began hissermon. He 
welcomed the approach of Catholic independence and the dawning 
of the day when all the churches of Jesus Christ will unite in 
Christian charity. Then he thanked Archbishop Vilatte for aid- 
ing the French Catholics in establishing the first church, saying 
that ‘he was consecrated by the Patriarch of Antioch, the succes- 
sor of Saint Peter.’ 

“A shout in the rear of the edifice, ‘He is excommunicated !’ 
was the signal for a geneneral tumult. It being impossible for 
Father Roussin to continue his sermon, he asked that the police 
be summoned. About fifty persons were expelled from the church 
and the disturbance was mitigated until Archbishop Vilatte ap- 
peared at the altar in the robes and with the miter of an arch- 
bishop. Then the din began with redoubled force, almost drown- 
ing his words. But he preserved great calmness, saying that he 
had been a missionary for thirty-six years, but no savage tribe had 
ever prevented him from speaking. He cencluded with these 
words: ‘Even to those who interrupt and revile me I say I will 
not excommunicate. I wish youao ill. God bewithyou. Amen.’ 

“Twenty or more of the assembly who were most demonstra- 
tive were ejected and Archbishop Vilatte proceeded with the cele- 
bration of pontifical mass, in which he observed the Catholic rites. 
During the elevation of the host, the militant Roman Catholics 
that were there, instead of kneeling, climbed onto their chairs. In 
the mean time the police had cleared the streets outside the church, 


and according to the dispatch from which we take these facts 
there was no demonstration as the congregation left the building.” 
The Philadelphia Catholic Standard and Times speaks ironic- 
ally of the new denomination as “ the firm of Des Houx, Vilatte & 
Co.,” and states that “the French public are invited to invest in 
the stock.” “This is high comedy in real life,” it comments. A 
letter to Zhe Church Times from Bishop Grafton, the Protestant 
Episcopal bishop of Wisconsin, describes Vilatte—whom he ex- 
communicated in 1892—as having “the power of endurance of a 
Catiline, the audacity of a Jeremy Diddler, and the morals of a 
Tichborne.” Moreover, “he can preach and pray with great fer- 
vor, and is wont when discovered to say with French loftiness that 
he forgives all his enemies.” The key to his character, says the 
New York Freeman’s Journal (Catholic), isa thirst for power, and 
it describes him as “a fine-looking man, with an urbane manner, 
rather fond of the theatrical, and in private life a typical Parisian." 





“n iS ena 
H REVIVAL OF THE RELIGIOUS EDUCATION, 
ASSOCIATION. ‘e 


[* 1903 the late President Harper founded the Religious Educa- 

tion Association, whose membership was thrown open to ail 
interested in the cause of education and willing to promote the: 
threefold purpose of the association, namely: “To inspire the: 
educational forces of our country with the religious ideal; to: 
inspire the religious forces of our country with the educational 
ideal; and to keep before the public mind the ideal of religious: 
education, and the sense of its need and value.” Among the men: 
who associated themselves with the movement were some whose 
names were more or less identified with the “ higher criticism ” of 
the Bible, and in consequence some of the papers read at the ear- 
lier conventions alarmed the more conservative part of the relig- 
ious press. In spite of an elaborate organization and a distin- 
guished membership, the association apparently fell into a decline, 
and last year the annual convention wasomitted. “A few months 
ago,” says the New York Christian Advocate (Methodist), “men 
officially connected with the association exprest doubt whether it 
was still alive.” This doubt was dispelled by the summoning of 
a convention in Rochester, N. Y., early in February. Says the 
paper already quoted: 

“The Zersonne/ and the utterances of that convention sound a 
changed note. The Bible was exalted as the basis of moral and 
religious culture, and the Higher Criticism, or any criticism, was 
conspicuous by its absence. It is true the speakers represented 
an extremely wide range of theological opinion, and it would be a 
stretch of the term ‘religious’ to make it cover some of the topics 
discust—for instance, ‘The Ethical Significance of Play.’ 

“But the net result of the meetings seems to have been a desir- 
able quickening and strengthening of the forces which ought to be 
made to work together in opposition to the mighty tide of secu- 
larity. To the list of men who have served as presidents of the 
association, namely, Frank K. Sanders, Charles Cuthbert Hail, 
Bishop McDowell, and W. H. P. Faunce, the name of Henry C. 
King, president of Oberlin College, must now be added. If, as 
a speaker said at Rochester, the association has at last ‘found 
itself,’ and will forget some of ‘those things which are behind’ in 
its brief history, it may under wise leadership do something com- | 
mensurate with its declared purpose, and worthy of the imposing 
array of names on its official roster.” 


The convention “proves the effectiveness and vitality of an 
organization whose formative period has been watched with many 
hopes and some misgivings,” says the New York Oxélook, which 
is convinced that the association “does not duplicate or interfere 
with the specific work of other organizations,” but “has a definite 
field and mission of its own.” The membership now numbers 
about two thousand. To quote 7he Outlook again: 

“The most outstanding feature of the convention was_its 


breadth of vision and temper. Made up of men of widely diver- 
gent ideas and callings, gathering its three hundred and fifty 
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delegates from twenty-two States and three foreign countries, it yet 
showed no discord and no controversy. This was a second note- 
worthy feature of the convention, that its unity of spirit gathered in 
the single exaltation of Jesus Christ, not doctrinally, but as the 
most vital fact of personal life.” 


“All men of all creeds who believe in the open mind, this con- 
vention is for you,” said President Faunce in his opening address. 





DEGRADATION OF THE RUSSIAN CLERGY. 


HE Russian clergy of the Orthodox Greek Church are held 
in contempt by the majority of the people, and are accused 
of doing nothing to soften, alleviate, or arrest the terrible plague 
of tyranny under which the lower classes are writhing. It is, in- 
deed, surprizing to see how this contempt is reflected in the wri- 
tings of such newspapers as the Rouss (St. Petersburg) and in the 
poems of such writers as Nekrassoff. Helpless, inert, and unsym- 
pathetic as are these “shepherds” who have substituted “ pharisai- 
cal piety for the living love of Christ and realization of the King- 
dom of God upon earth,” to quote a writer in the Rouss, the causes 
. for this clerical apathy are not far to seek, declares Louis de 
Soudak, in the Bibliotheque Universelle (Lausanne). This writer 
says the priests are less to be blamed than pitied.. They are the 
production of a vile system, and are ill-chosen, worse educated, 
and utterly browbeaten and opprest by their superiors. They are 
trained as formalists and do not know what preaching the Gospel 
means. He writes as follows: 


“The first reason why Russia manifests such general contempt 
for her clergy lies in the way in which their ranks are recruited. 
Among the youths destined to an ecclesiastical career, few, in the 
whole Empire of the Czar, have a true vocation for that profes- 
sion. There are many chosen, but extremely few called, we may 
declare, contrary to the rule of the kingdom of heaven. The Rus- 
sian priest becomes so because his father was a priest. He is 
simply the child of the regiment, so to speak, and destined to be 
a soldier. Has he any real qualities of character which fit him to 
embrace his father’s profession? No one asks this, and he does 
not ask himself. He thinks he is just as well qualified as his 
father, who has shown by his conduct that the qualifications de- 
manded are neither complicated nor difficult to acquire. He has 
no true vocation. To him the functions of the ministry seem to 
be merely a trade easier than other trades, in which the pay is 
secure, and the apprenticeship demands only the accomplishmenis 
of reading and writing.” 


This writer goes on to say that the principal theolc gical training 
which the young aspirant receives in the seminary concerns such 
matters as “ making the sign of the cross with /wo fingers”; “ giv- 
ing reasons why a sacred procession should go with and not 
against the sun, as in Greek usage”; that God’s image must not 
be marred by a barber, and “an orthodox must never lay scissors 
or razor on his head.” A training in formalism and superstition 
makes the Russian priest a mere mechanical functionary. He can 
not preach, says Mr. de Soudak, who continues as follows: 


“Sacred eloquence, the essence of apostleship, is rigorously ex- 
cluded from the list of studies imposed upon candidates for the 
ministry in Russia. It is looked upon as a dangerous art, and of 
injurious influence on a doctrine which needs no artifice in its dis- 
semination. On this point I recently read in a book which is one 
of the most uncompromising apologies for the autocratic power of 
the Czar: ‘The Russian priest, not being a preacher, can never be 
led astray into those oratorical flights which by striking the imag- 
ination sometimes edify, but more frequently confuse and mislead, 
the hearer.’ The sublime Preacher of the Beatitudes does not 
seem to have authorized such scruples as these.” 


The seminarist becomes an ordained minister without having 
learned the art of elevating the life of the peasant population or 
helping on their political regeneration. To quote further: 


“On becoming a priest the seminarist furthers but one end, that 
is to provide a support for himself and his family. In attaining 
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this object he shrinks from no means of success, and it is to this 
circumstance we may trace the contempt in which he is held, and 
the utter inefficiency of his religious work. The basest servility 
the most shameless flattery toward the great and powerful, a sac. 
rilegious traffic in sacred things, lying, espionage, false accusa- 
tions, such are the sacerdotal virtues of this dangerous pastor, 
who in most instances considers his sheep as nothing but a vile 
flock on whose wool and flesh he is to live.” 


Mr. Soudak thinks that the degradation of the priesthood in 
Russia lies at the root of all political ills. The elevation of the 
clergy, he declares, “is the first duty of those who de facto, if not 
de jure (z.e., outside nations] are to secure the salvation of Russia, 
which really depends upon the enlightenment of the people and 
the peasantry.”— 7vanslations made for THE LITERARY DiGEst. 





SUICIDE AND RELIGION IN EUROPE. 


HE terrible increase of suicides in transatlantic countries is: 
plain from the statistics furnished in the annual reports of 
the several governments. It appears that from 1840 un to 1900 the 
frequency of this crime has-risen 4oo per cent., while the popula- 
tion in Europe has only increased 60 per cent. In the last decade 
of the nineteenth century there are calculated to have been 40,000 
cases of suicides, of which more than 20,000 occurred in Germany . 
and France. For the past twenty-five years we find 1,000,000 sui- 
cides recorded in Europe, most of them among the young. We 
take these estimates from an article in the Crvilta Cattolica 
(Rome) in which the writer sets out to discover the main cause of 
this ‘mania for self-destruction. He states his opinion very 
plainly, basing it on the maxim, “ From the destruction of religion 
originates the religion of destruction,” and with regard to France, 
“the classic land of social experiments,” he quotes the words of 
the Protestant writer Oettingen: “In France the aphorism of 
Paul Bert is still current, ‘religion is the main obstacle to moral- 
ity,’ and in a few years we shall see the public schools, emanci- | 
pated from religion, engaged in rearing a generation of suicides.” 
Speaking of suicide as a species of religion in popular estima- 
tion this writer declares: 


“The continual dwindling of the birth-rate, the immense in- 
crease in the number of divorces, of juvenile crimes, and offenses 
against morality, as shown by official statistics, while testifying to 
the fact that France is producing a generation independent of re- 
ligious education and of the Church, also suggest that the result 
of such independence or rebellion is the terrible increase in sui- 
cides. In these circumstances we may discern a plain but indirect 
proof of the salutary influence which religion can exercise against 
the social plague of suicide. The most melancholy feature of this 
increasing mania is that in public opinion suicide has come to be 
considered a sort of religion. Not only does there exist in France 
a school of anthropology and of moral philosophy which recog- 
nizes suicide as demanded by necessity or duty, but the current 
organs of modern culture—arts, letters, and journalism—without 
exception cooperate in disseminating and propagating this idea.” 


Of the influence of religion in checking suicide this writer ob- 
serves: 


“All the statistics of civilized countries persistently witness to 
the fact that the more religion exercises its moral influence in a 
society, the less common do we find the crime of suicide, and, vice . 
versa, the more irreligious a community is, the more is it inclined 
to suicide. We are here referring to such religions as forbid 
suicide—Catholicism, Protestantism, etc.—not to those which per- 
mit it,as Buddhism does. Suicide is frequent in inverse ratio 
with religiosity, as Masaryk in his ‘Der Selbstmord,’ p. 85, says: 
‘The modern tendency to suicide has its true cause in the religious 
decadence of our times. From this fact we may judge of the im- © 
portance of religion as an element in the life of humanity. A con- 
ception of the world which is based on religion renders every con- 
dition of life supportable, even the lot of Job. The want of 
religion renders life insupportable on even the slightest reverse.’” ~ 
— Translations made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 
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LETTERS AND ART. 


IS JACK LONDON A PLAGIARIST? 


NOTHER charge of plagiarism against Jack London, with 
a very interesting and frank defense by the accused author, 
comes ,to light in the New York Jndependent. It will perhaps 
be remembered that some months ago the same charge was made 
in connection with a striking magazine story by Mr. London called 
“The Love of Life.” His answer, as we remember it, was that 
he had taken a direct but vivid newspaper narrative of an actual 
experience as his material, and had transmuted this raw material 
into literature. Soon after this another self-appointed guardian 
of literary property-rights discovered what he considered a too 
close similarity between part of the same author’s current novel, 
“Before Adam,” and Stanley Waterloo’s earlier “Story of Ab.” 
The latest charge is brought forward by Mrs. L. A. M. Bosworth, 
who presents in parallel columns passages from the Rev. Egerton 
R..Young’s “ My Dogs in the Northland” (published in 1902) and 
from Jack London’s “The Call of the Wild” (which appeared in 
1903). The latter book, says Mrs. Bosworth, shows “certain 
startling resemblances ” to the former, such as “ marked similari- 
ties in the Personnel of the leading dog characters, and in circum- 
stances and situations.” Her admission, however, that Dr. 
Young’s book is far inferior to Mr. London’s in its delineations of 
dog nature, will perhaps recall Milton’s definition of plagiarism 
as “such kind of borrowing as this, if it be not bettered by the 
borrower.” We quote three out of some dozen pairs of parallel 
passages cited by Mrs. Bosworth, who says: 
“One can scarcely fail to see the likeness between the combined 
characteristics of Dr. Young’s brave, strong, intelligent Jack 


and his Rovers I. and II., and those of Jack London’s Buck. 
“Some of the striking similarities are as follows: 


“Dr. Young’s Rover I, developed a 
striking peculiarity in his ‘ prepara- 
tions for his night’s lodgings” ‘He 
would . ._. get up on some snow- 
covered rock or fallen tree and there 
sniff until he had exactly found the 
direction from which the air was com- 
ing. . . . Roverselected his camp- 
ing-place on the lee side so accurately 
that when, as it often happened some 
hours after, the wind rose, it never 
caught him sleeping in an exposed 
place” (‘My Dogsin the Northland,’ 
pp. 66, 125, 69.) 

“In the missionary’s account of his 
fight for his life with Jack: ‘ Again 
and again he came forme. Again and 
again he went down under the power- 
ful blows,” In the end ‘the great big 
fellow lay sprawled out on the groun 
and coolly looking at me. Now forthe 
first time since the commencement of 
the conflict, Ispoke to him.’ While 
talking ‘I stretched out one of my 
hands to him, and at once he began 
crawling toward me,’ his ‘big tail’ 
‘wagging’ ‘Throwing away the bi 
club, I fearlessly met him half way an 
at once began stroking the great head, 
on which I had, such a short time be- 
fore, rained such heavy blows. Jack 
was conquered.’ (‘My Dogs in the 
Northland,’ pp. 131-135.) 


“© Rover, like all of my civilized dogs, 
had not the firm, hard, compact feet 
of the Huskies.’ So for him and others 
dog shoes were made. The dogs were 
not long in finding out the comfort 
there wa: in them,’ and ‘Rover soon 
became an adept in asking for his 
shoes... It was interesting to see 


“Buck’s ‘most conspicuous trait 
was an ability to scent the wind and 
forecast it a night in advance. No 
matter how breathless the air, . " 
the wind that later blew indy 
found him to leeward, sheltered an 
snug.’ (* The Call of the Wild,’ p. 61.) 


“Of Buck, Jack London says: 
‘ Straight at the man he launched his 
one hundredand forty pounds of fury.’ 
*A dozen times he charged, and as 
often the club broke the charge and 
smashed him down.’ When at length 
his strength was gone, he‘ lay where 
he had fallen, and from there watched 
the man.’ Then the man addressed 
the dog, and ‘as he spoke be fearlessly 
patted the head he had so mercilessly 
ry seed Buck was beaten, 4 
ut he was notbroken; . . . aman 
witha club was . @ master to be 
omer, tho not necessarily concili- 
ated. Of this last, Buck was never 
guilty, tho. he did see beaten dogs 
that fawned upon the man, and wagged 
their tails and licked hishand’ (‘ The 
Call of the Wild,’ pp. 28, 31, 32.) 


“*Buck’s feet were not so compact 
and hard as the feet of the Huskies, 
His had softened during the many 
generations since his first wild ances- 
tor was tamed,’ ‘The dog-driver .. . 
sacrificed the tops of his own mocca- 
sins to make four moccasins for Buck. 
This was a_ great relief, and Buck 
caused even the weazened face of Per- 


how he would wait until we were Pha 
to harness up the dogs, then he woul rault to twist itself into a grin one 
deliberately throw himself on his back, morning when Francois forgot the 
and, putting up his feet eloquently, moccasins, and Buck lay on his back, 
even if mutely, thus plead for his _ his four feet wavin appealingly in the 
warm shoes.’ (‘My Dogsinthe North- air? (‘The Call of the Wild,’ p. 77.)” 
land,’ pp. 191-193.) ” 


The editor of Zhe /ndependent submitted Mrs. Bosworth’s 
charges to Mr. London, who replied : 

“ By all means go ahead and publish that article that accuses 
me of plagiarism of many passages in ‘The Call of the Wild.’ So 
far as concerns the source of much of my material in ‘The Call of 
the Wild’ being Egerton R. Young’s‘ My Dogs in the Northland,’ 
I plead guilty. A couple of years ago, in the course of writing to 
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Mr. Young, I mentioned the same fact, and thanked him for the 


use his book had been to me. 
“I wish, however, that you would get the writer of the said arti- 


cle to include in it a definition of what constitutes plagiarism. 
“Mr. Young’s book, ‘My Dogs in the Northland,’ was a narra- 
tive of fact, giving many interesting true details of his experiences 








JACK LONDON, ' 

In answer to a third charge of plagiarism he asserts that the word 
is loosely and inaccurately used. Fiction writers, he claims, are 
privileged to draw extensively upon published narratives of fact 
for their material. 





with dogs in the Northland. Fiction-writers have always consid- 
ered actual experiences of life to be a lawful field for exploitation 
—in fact, every historical novel is a sample of fictional exploita- 
tion of published narratives of fact. 

“Take an instance from the article accusing me of plagiarism, ° 
now in your hands—that of the dog that lay down on its back with 
its paws in the air and begged for moccasins. This happened to 
one of Mr. Young’s dogs, and I exploited it in my story. But 
suppose that I am in the Klondike. Suppose this incident occurs 
with one of my dogs. I can utilize this material in a story, can I 
not? Agreed. Now suppose it doesn’t happen with my dog, but 
with some one else’s dog, but that I happen to see the incident. 
May I use it? Again agreed. Now, however, I do not see the 
incident, but the man with whose dog it occurred tells me about 
it. May I use it? Again agreed. A step further, instead of tell- 
ing about it, a man writes the incident, not in a story, but ina 
plain narrative of incidents. May I use it in my story? And if 
not, why not? 

“Another instance. In the course of writing my ‘Sea-Wolf,’ I 
wanted to exploit a tumor and its ravages on the brain of.a man. 
I asked my family physician for data. It happened that he was 
the author of a brochure upon tumors on the brain. He turned 
this brochure over to me. In it was everything all written out. I 
used the material. Was it plagiarism? His brochure was not 
fiction. It was a compilation of facts and real happenings, in a 
non-fiction form. 

“ And so it was with Mr. Young’s ‘My Dogs in the Northland.’ 
Really, to charge plagiarism in such a case is to misuse the Eng- 
lish language. To be correct, ‘sources of materials used in “ The 
Call of the Wild”, should be substitued for ‘ Plagiarism.’ ” 
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AMERICAN HUMOR ANALYZED. 


N spite of his overscrupulous assurance that, as he aims to 
present “a serious analysis of American humor,” and not a 
mere omnium gatherum of jokes and stories, he has “ been at pains 
to select for illustration examples which are classical, and there- 
fore not likely to excite laughter,” Mr. Stephen Leacock, writing 
in The University Magazine (Toronto), has some very interesting 
things to say on a subject which has been much discust and little 
understood. The importance of the subject is further enhanced, 
according to Mr. Leacock, by the fact that humorous writings 
form the most salient feature in the field of American literature. 
Benjamin Franklin, we are reminded, has shown us the humor re- 
sultant from the juxtaposition of Yankee commercialism and 
Pennsylvania piety. Irving has developed the humor of the early 
Dutch settlers; Hawthorne, “the mingled humor and pathos of 
Puritanism ” ; Hans Breitmann “sings the ballad of the later Teu- 
ton”; Lowell, Holmes, Brete Harte, Mark Twain, in turn reveal 
to us the humors of various phases of our civilization; “and, at 
the close of the tale, the sagacious Mr. Dooley appears as the 
essayist of the Irish immigrant.” The literature thus indicated, 
says Mr. Leacock, is “faithful and real of its kind, more truly 
and distinctively American than anything else produced upon the 
continent.” 

Admitting that the basis of the humorous—the amusing, the 
ludicrous—lies in the idea of incongruity, he goes on to classify its 
various manifestations. First he considers “the humor of dis- 
comfiture, of destructiveness,” which “enters freely into the com- 
position of the humor of American Western life.” He cites in 
illustration stories which hinge on the Arkansas mule, the bucking 
broncho, the Kentucky duel; and he mentions specifically Mark 
Twain’s “ Journalism in Tennessee.” To quote further: 


“Now, this primitive form of fun is of a decidedly antisocial 
character. It runs counter to other instincts, those of affection, 
pity, unselfishness, upon which the progressive development of the 
race has largely depended. As a consequence of this, the basis 
of humor tends in the course of social evolution to alter its origi- 
nal character. It becomes a condition of amusement that no seri- 
ous harm or injury shall be inflicted, but that only the appearance 
or simulation of it shall appear... . . Hence it comes about that 
the sight of a humped back or a crooked foot is droll only to the 
mind of a savage or a child; while the queer gyration of a person 
whose foot has gone to sleep, and who tries in vain to walk, may 
excite laughter in the civilized adult by affording the appearance 
of crooked limbs without the reality.” 


He returns to the subject of American humor to investigate its 
special sources of contrast and incongruity. We read: 


“ Perhaps the most evident, and the most far-reaching, factor in 
the question is the circumstance that we Americans are a new 
people, divorced from the traditions, good and bad, of European 
life, and are able thereby to take a highly objective view of Euro- 
pean ideasand institutions. Our freedom from the hereditary and 
conventional view has enabled our writers to take an ‘outside’ 
view of things, and to discover many contrasts and incongruities 
hidden from the European eye. We have been able to view the 
older civilization from a distance, and to judge it on its merits. 
The objective view—the deliberate insistence in judging things as 
they are, and not as hallowed tradition interprets them—forms the 
essential ‘idea’ of much of what is considered typically Yankee 
humor. It is one of the leading qualities in the humor of Frank- 
lin’s Poor Richard, of Major Downing, of Sam Slick, and of 
Hosea Biglow. It is connected essentially with the development 
of Yankee character, and of the Yankee view of the outside 


“A great deal of Mark Twain’s humor rests upon a similar 
basis. The humorous contrast is found by turning the ‘artistic 
innocence’ of the Western eye to bear upon the civilization of the 
Old World. The result is amply seen in those two most amusing 
of American books, ‘The Innocents Abroad’ and the ‘New Pil- 
grim’s Progress.’...... 

“ As asubdivision of this Yankee humor which finds its starting- 
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point in the unprejudiced wisdom of the detached mind, is to be 
reckoned another mode of literary expression characteristic of the 
New England cast of thought. Thisis the production of a humor- 
ous effect by the affectation of a deep simplicity, a literary quality 
which perhaps had its root in the shrewdness in bargain-driving 
highly cultivated among a people pious but pecuniary. No one 
was a greater master of this style than Artemus Ward... . It 
was his custom to appear upon the platform in what seemed a 
deep and embarrassed sadness; to apologize ina foolish and hesi- 
tating manner for the miserable little ‘panorama’ lighted with wax 
candles which was supposed to offer the material of his lecture: 
to regret that the moon in the panorama was out of place; then 
in-a shamefaced way to commence a rambling ‘Lecture upon 
Africa’ in which, by a sort of inadvertence, nothing was said of 
Africa till the concluding sentence, when with a kind of idiotic 
enthusiasm which he knew so well how to simulate, he earnestly 
recommended his audience to buy maps of Africa, and study 
them.” 


Mr. Edgar Wilson Nye is named as another who “has fully 
availed himself of this truly American principle of the deliberate 
assumption of simplicity.” After pointing out that humor based 
on freedom from traditional ideas and conventional views “ easily 
degenerates into crudity and coarseness,” Mr. Leacock turns to 
the humor of exaggeration. It is not to be supposed that we 
Americans hold any monopoly of this mode of merriment, which, 
he asserts, is at least as old as Herodotus. Here he drops this 
interesting suggestion: “It is supposable that this element of ex- 
aggeration entered largely into all primitive folk-song ; it is likely 
that many passages in Homer, and the ancients, which to the 
scholars of the day are mere misstatements of ignorance, were 
greeted in their time by the loud guffaws of barbarian listeners.” 
Nevertheless, “ the circumstances of our country and its growth 
tend to foster exaggeration as a national characteristic.” Thus: 
“The amazing rapidity of American progress, and the very big- 
ness of our continent, have bred in us a corresponding bigness of 
speech; the fresh air of the Western country, and the joy of liv- 
ing in,the open, have inspired us with a sheer exuberant love of 
lying that has set its mark upon our literature.” 

He then compares the English and the American conception of 
ajoke. We read: 


“The Englishman loves what is literal. His conception of a 
‘funny picture’ is the drawing of a trivial accident in a hunting- 
field, depicting exactly everything as it happened, with the dis- 
comfited horseman dripping with water from having fallen into a 
stream, or covered with mud by being thrown intoa bog. The 
American funny picture tries to convey * same ideas by exag- 
geration. It gives us negroes with boots that are two feet long, 
collars six inches high, and diamonds that shoot streaks of light 
across the paper. The English cartoonist makes a literal draw- 
ing. He may draw Mr. Chamberlain as a chimney-sweep or a 
nurse-girl or as a bull-terrier, but the face is always the face of 
Mr. Chamberlain: The American cartoonist, on the contrary ; re- 
duces Mr. Roosevelt to aset of teeth with spectacles; Sir Wilfred 
Laurier to a lock of hair, and the German Kaiser to a pair of 
mustaches. In either case the object sought may be attained or 
missed. British literalism in comic art or literature easily fades 
into insipid dulness; pointless stories of ‘awfully amusing things,’ 
told just as they happened, make one long for the sound of a liter- 
ary lie. American exaggeration in comic art runs to seed in the 
wooden symbolism that depicts a skating accident by a series of 
concentric circles. American exaggeration in literature passes 
the bounds of common sense, and becomes mere meaningless 
criminality.” 


His article closes with some interesting qualifications. Thus: 


“It has been impossible in this short compass to say much of 
the part of American literature which moves upon the highest 
plane of humor, in which the mere incongruous ‘funniness’ of the 
ludicrous is replaced by the larger view of life. In plain truth not 
much of what is called American humor is of this class. The 
writings of Nathaniel Hawthorne, the works of Mark Twain (not 
as cited in single passages or jokes, but considered in their broad 
aspect and in their view of life) present the universal element. 
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But the generality of American humor lacks profundity, and wants 
that stimulating aid of the art of expression which can be found 
only among a literary people. The Americans produce humorous 
writing because of their intensely humorous perception of things, 
and in despite of the fact that they are not a literary people. . 
The British people, essentially a people of exceptions, produce a 
higher form of humorous literature because of their literary spirit, 
and in spite of the fact that their general standard of humorous 
perception is lower. In the one case humor forces literature. In 
the other literature forces humor. ...... 

“The original impetus which created American humor has 
largely spent its force, nor is it likely that, in the absence of a 
wide-spread literary spirit, anything else will be left of the original 
vein of Yankee merriment than the factory-made fun of the Sun- 
day journalist.” 





HOW ITALY MOURNS A POET. 


STATE funeral at Bologna, the whole city draped in mourn- 

ing, delegations from all parts of Italy in attendance, me- 
morial statues to be erected in a number of towns—these are 
among the tributes paid by the Italian people to the memory of 
Giosue Carducci, of whom, as an American paper surmises, prob- 
ably not more than one English-speaking person in a hundred had 
ever heard until they read the announcement of his death in the 
newspapers. It seems that the poet is not without honor in his 
own country, if that country happens to be Italy. Cable dis- 
patches from Bologna state that the general feeling is that the 
nation “has sustained no greater loss since the deaths of Cavour, 
Garibaldi, Mazzini,and Victor Emmanuel.” This leads the Prov- 
idence Journal to remark that “in Italy, as in most European 
countries, men of letters play a far larger part in public life than 
they are often able to play here.” Yet Carducci, altho an Italian 
senator, won his triumphs in the literary, rather than in the politi- 
cal, field. Says this paper: 


“That interest in the things of the spirit which made Verdi a 
national hero gave Carducci also a high place in the esteem of his 
countrymen. He was regarded as the most potent force in the 
new intellectual life of the people, and in Italy, at least, the intel- 
lectual life is not held to be inferior to the political or the com- 
mercial life. . . . Carducci’s poetry is intensely national. Nor 
was it by this alone that he won a position of unchallenged suprem- 
acy. He was a teacher as well as a poet; from his university 

















CARDUCCI’S HOME. 


Queen Margherita has purchased this house and presented it to the 
city of Bologna to be preserved as a Carducci museum. 


chair his personal influence radiated through the land, and those 
whom he taught went forth better equipped to make their own in- 
tellectual contribution to Italy. That he is to havea state funeral, 
that the honors reserved for the greatest are to be paid to him in 
death, will surprize no one who realizes how the Italians cherish 
the memory of their heroes, whether of thought or action. And 


a world that owes Italy so heavy adebt may well offer to Carducci 
its tribute of respect, too.” 


In 1906 Carducci was the winner of the Nobel Prize for litera- 


ture. It is told of him that, before losing consciousness, he asked 
to have poetry read to him, saying that it eased his pain. One of 
his most widely known poems is a “Hymn to Satan.” Dispatches 
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GIOSUE CARDUCCI, 


A poet whose recent death Italy regards as a national loss com- 
parable to the loss sustained at the deaths of Cavour, Garibaldi, 
Mazzini, and Victor Emmanuel. 


mention that on his death-bed, “in accordance with his lifelong 
convictions,” he refused spiritual consolation. Death overtook 
him in his seventy-first year. The Buffalo Zxfress says of him: 


“He stood in the front rank of Italian writers, perhaps at the 
very head, for the last half of his long life. . . . He helped to bring 
into living importance—in Italy—a controversy as to verse-forms. 
He cherished lofty ideals as to Rome and Italy and certainly influ- 
enced thought in his own country. Yet he will be remembered, 
outside of Italy, chiefly by the fact that he won the Nobel Prize for 
literature a year ago. There are still departments of life wherein 
high reputations are bounded by parish lines.” 


He was not a man of international fame, “and, therefore, not a 
genius of anything like the first order,” asserts the New York 
Times. After describing the remarkable honors paid him by his 
country at his death, the same paper goes on to say: 


“Something like this might have taken place in France, and 
possibly in Spain, but anything even remotely approaching it is 
almost unimaginable in either England or the United States. Is 
it because we so-called, or miscalled, Anglo-Saxons have no poets 
as great as Carducci, or because we do not care as much about 
the poets we have as do the members of the Latin races, also so- 
called or miscalled? The output of poetry in both of the English- 
speaking countries is considerable, both for quantity and quality, 
and in neither do poets altogether lack for appreciation, but it can 
be doubted if in either the death of a poet ever was or ever will be 
held by any great number of people a national loss large enough 
to be felt or measured by anybody except a literary critic. And 
his grief would be in great part academic or theoretical. Of 
course, this peculiarity is not a thing to be proud of, but we do 
not know that it is, on the other hand, a thing that need fill us with 
shame. Poetry, after all, is a form of expression characteristic of 
racial youth, not of racial maturity, and, while youth does have its 
merits, maturity has others perhaps as important.” 
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SHAKESPEARE’S CAUSE FOR COMPLAINT 
AGAINST HIS EDITORS. 


HE German critic who puzzled for hours over “sermons in 
stones, books in the running brooks,” and finally was struck 

by the brilliant idea that it must be a mistake for “sermons in 
books, stones in the running brooks,” is recalled to mind by an 
article by Mr. John Corbin on the blunders of the Shakespeariah 
editors. Shakespeare, it would seem, has suffered greater injury 
at the hands of these zealous friends than any likely to result from 
the open attacks of a Tolstoy or a Bernard Shaw. What would 
the great playwright himself think of his editors, asks Mr. Corbin, 
if he could know the fate they have brought upon his plays? And 
the same interrogator suggests that, if it were a question of physi- 
cal violence, “he would probably be able, under the inspiration of 
the moment, to meet them all, each in his corner, beginning with 
Rowe and not ending even with the athletic and bellicose Dr. 
Furnivall.” For Mr. Corbin’s theory is that Shakespeare’s edi- 
tors, treating his dramas as literature rather than as plays, and 
approaching them without any knowledge of stagecraft, are largely 
responsible for the fact that those dramas are to-day either shelved 
in the library or reduced on the stage to “little mote than a col- 
location of elegant extracts.” At this time, when so much is 


being said on behalf of the “ printed drama,” Mr. Corbin’s article . 


inZhe North American Review comes as an interesting reminder 
that Shakespeare wrote for the stage, not for the library—to make 
plays, not to make literature. “Scrupulously careful tho he was 
in the public presentation of his narrative poems,” asserts Mr, 
Corbin, “ there is no evidence that he ever willingly permitted one 
of his dramas to be published, or that he read a Jine of the proof.” 
The sixteen quartos issued during his lifetime “ were, as it seems, 
either pirated or intended to forestall piracy.” Therefore “ to re- 
gard the Shakesperian drama solely from the point of view of 
the library is to regard it in a perspective at once inadequate and 
false.” But this has been the point of view of Shakespearian 
editors, and as a consequence, says’ Mr. Corbin, their combined 
work “ has not enriched the acting value of the plays by one burst 
of merriment, one pulse of emotion.” Moreover, “ when, as char- 
acteristically happens in all good acting plays, the point of a pas- 
sage depends upon even the most obvious detail of stagecraft, 
they one and all run into errors which have not yet been detecied.” 

But in “Romeo and Juliet,” says Mr. Corbin. “ the casualties to 
the text have reached a climax.” Here the editors, “with one 
glad accord,” have “cut into two, and even three, parts, scenes 
which were obviously planned as climacteric dramatic units.” To 
quote an instance: 

“In one case—-Romeo’s first adventure into the orchard of the 
Capulets—they have, with a recklessness incredible even in an 
editor of Shakespeare, actually called for a shift of scenery be- 
tween the lines of acouplet. The first scene they call ‘A Lane by 
the Wall of Capulet’s Orchard.’ Romeo enters, speaks two lines, 
and then, according to the editors, ‘climbs the wall, and leaps 
down within it.’ The proceeding can not be made to seem agile 
in the acting, in spite of the cleats amiably supplied by the stage 
carpenter; and the back is not the best part of a Romeo, espe- 
cially when seen in certainaltitudes. But the editors say ‘Climb!’ 
and Romeo climbs.” 


Again, in the potion scene, we are told, “ the arbitrary localities 
foisted in by the editors have obliterated an effective and curiously 
Elizabethan bit of dramatic contrast.” Mr. Corbin thus explains, 
and comments upon the scene: 


“ At the back of the stage beneath the gallery, as is well known, 
was a curtained alcove which was used to represent, among other 
things, an inner chamber. By means of it, Shakespeare here pro- 
duces a rencontre not dissimilar in principle to the famous screen 
scene in ‘The School for Scandal.’ When /uédie¢ drinks the 
potion, according to the Quarto, ‘She fals upon her bed within the 
Curtaines.’ For a moment the stage is empty, as is indicated by 
another of the decorative designs. Then the Vurse comes in with 
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uliet’s mother, followed by old Cafu/et and a number of serving- 
men, all engaged in joyous and bustling preparations— matters a 
spits, logs, and wedding music. The joy of maftiage is separated 
only by a curtain from the image of death! To the modern mind 
it seems strange that such business should be transacted so near 
Juliet’s chamber. The explanation lies in the much-neglected 
fact that, on the Elizabethan stage, the sense of definite locality 
was of the faintest. Presently, the VVurse calls /udiet ; and, get- 
ting no answer, draws aside the curtains, disclosing /u/iet’s rigid 
body. The scene of joyous anticipation turns in a moment to one 
Of uter wo, . 2.0)... %: 

“Nota throb of all this has reached the pulses of the editors. 
The episode of the wedding preparations they lift bodily and set 
down in a hall of the mansion, making three short scenes of one 
tediously halting the action and obliterating a carefully planned 
and salient dramatic effect. As cut up by the editors, the play 
contains no less than twenty-five scenes, to present all of which 
in one evening, with realistically detailed scenery, is a sheer im- 
possibility. An unusually full modern production, that of Mr. 
Sothern and Miss Marlowe, gave eighteen scenes, wearily drag- 
ging the action out till midnight; but the scene of wedding mirth 
and bustle is not one of them.” 





CHEMISTRY AND CRITICISM. 


“SELETT BURGESS’S whimsical classification of human be- 
ing into bromids and sulfites—the bromids being the major- 
ity of mankind who “all think and talk alike,” and “may be de- 
pended upon to be trite, banal, and arbitrary,” while the sulfites 
are those who do their own thinking, “eliminate the obvious from 
their conversation,” and have surprizes up their sleeves—prompts 
the Chicago Dia/ to carry this suggestion of chemical analogies 
still further, applying it, however, to books rather than to persons. 
Here are some of the results arrived at by this fanciful course: 


“Collaborative books, for example, usually illustrate the funda- 
mental fact of chemical combination, the fact that the elements in 
such a union lose their distinctive properties, the product being like 
neither of its constituents. Again, many a writer exhibits the 
phenomenon of allotropism, having under different conditions 
modes of expression so diverse as hardly to suggest the same per- 
sonality. Isomerism is frequently exemplified in literature. We 
may find two books compounded apparently of the same elements 
in the same proportions; yet one of them may be an inspired crea- 
tion of genius, and the other but the dullest of fabrications... . . 

“Just as scientific chemistry has taken the place of romantic 
alchemy, so has the craftsman method of literary production taken 
the place of the old free play of creative imagination. And the 
cherished impossibilities which were the ideals of the alchemist— 
if we may be permitted a still greater confusion of metaphor than 
has hitherto been indulged in—are now realized in literature, Is 
not the modern magazine the exact analog of that universal solvent 
which the alchemist sought in vain, and is not the modern novel 
the very type of his philosopher’s stone that should transmute the 
baser forms of matter into gold? If his ideal of the elixir of life 
still eludes our modern poeis, there are at least many of them who 


are fully convinced of having made that discovery also; and this - 


cheerful delusion is a very fair substitute for the reality... ... 

“There is known to chemists a classification of substances into 
crystalloids and colloids, and the method of straining through a 
membrane whereby they may be distinguished and separated is 
called dialysis, which fact seems to justify us in claiming a cer- 
tain proprietorship in the critical analog of this physical process. 
Only the briefest of characterizations is here possible. Crystalloid 
writing has a distinctive form which it usually assumes if free to 
make the proper molecular adjustments, and which it always tends 
to assume. It has angles and facets, is subject to laws of internal 
strain, and offers marked resistance to external forces. Colloid 
writing, on the other hand, is essentially amorphous and gluey ; 
its molecules seem to recognize no laws of symmetry, and are 
ready to shape themselves in accordance with whatever pressure, 
internal or external, may be exerted upon them. To name a few 
contrasted pairs of writers is the best way to illustrate our meaning. 
Tennyson and Browning, Turgenef and Tolstoy, Bruneti¢re and 
Lemaitre, Schopenhauer and Schelling, may be suggested as such 
pairs.” 
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Bancroft, Hubert Howe. Some Cities and San 
Francisco and Resurgam. 12mo, pp. 64. New 
York: The Bancroft Co. 


Ice, Harold. The New Internationalism. 12mo, 
cotter New York: D. Appleton & Co. $1.50 


net. 

Carus, Paul. Our Children. Hints from prac- 
tical experience for parents and teachers. Frontis- 
jece. r2mo, pp. 207. Chicago: The Open Court 
Publishing Co. 


Cipriani, Lisi De. The Cryof Defeat. Frontis- 
Bs. > 12mo, pp.92. Boston: The Gorham Press. 


Cundall, H. M. Birket Foster. Illustrated with 
73 plates in colors and 78 smaller illustrations, 
mostly reproduced from penciled drawings. 8vo, 
cloth, pp. «x-216. New York: The Macmillan Co. 


All lovers of Birket Foster’s art will 
welcome Mr. Cundall’s artistic and de- 
scriptive volume on the life of this eminent 
member of the Society of Painters in Water 
Colors. It is a beautifully illustrated, 
gossipy book, which carries the reader 
back to the early days of pictorial journal- 


ism in England, the founding of Punch C 


and The Illustrated London News. 

Birket Foster’s acquaintance was wide, 
and the experiences of his life brought 
him into contact with all sorts and con- 
ditions of men—artists and literary lights 
of greater and lesser magnitude, inclu- 
ding Bewick, Cruikshank, Gavarni, Kenny 
Meadows, John Gilbert, Rossetti, Millais, 
the brothers Mayhew, Douglas Jerrold, 
Thackeray, Dickens, Tennyson—names to 
conjure with in reminiscence, in both the 
world of art and the world of letters. 

To Americans Birket Foster will be 
best remembered for his charming illus- 
trations to the Poems of Longfellow— 
sketches in black and white marked by a 
delicacy of treatment, a picturesque grace, 
and an elegance in which feathery out- 
lines contrasted with more somber olids 
the like of which have seldom been seen 
since his day, and several of which adorn 
Mr. Cundall’s book. The volume is em- 
bellished by 73 plates reproduced in 
colors, and many more in black and 
white, which, for artistic merit, were ex- 
celled only by those of such men as Stothard 
and Turner. Foster’s forte was pastoral 
and arboreal scenery. He familiarized us 
with ‘‘the spreading chestnut-tree’’ as no 
artist before his time. A portrait of the 
subject, taken in the eventide of life, 
forms a fitting frontispiece to the book, 
which is tastefully bound and typograph- 
ically perfect. 

Birket Foster began his artistic career 
as a draftsman on wood in the oifice of 
Ebenezer Landells, where he had as fellow 
workers John Greenaway, the father of 
Kate Greenaway, and Edmund Evans, 
who later achieved much success as a 
color printer. 
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HATTIE H. LOUTHAN, E, PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM. 


Copyrighted by Elliott & Fry. 
DAVID GRAHAM PHILLIPS. GEORGE H, PUTNAM, 


GUIDE TO THE NEW BOOKS. 


Mr. Cundall states that Birket Foster’s 
first great success was the illustrations to 
Longfellow’s ‘‘Evangeline,’”’ published in 
1850, of which the London Atheneum 
said, ‘‘A more lovely book than this has 
rarely been given to: the public.”” The 
same sentiment may as fittingly be applied 
to Mr. Cundall’s interesting pictorial bi- 
ography. 


Degarmo. Principles of Secondary Education. 
I2mo, pp. xii-298. New York: The Macmillan Co. 


Donald, Lee. A Daughter of the Gods. The 
Story of Helen of Troy. Illustrated. 12mo, pp. 
135. New York: The Grafton Press. 


Homans, James E., A.M. Self-propelled Ve- 
hicles. Frontispiece. Illustrated. 12mo,. pp. vii- 
597. New York: Theo. Audel & Co. 


Jewett, Frances Gulick. Town and City. 12mo, 
pp. viii-272. Boston: Ginn & Co. 


Layard, George Somes ie: Sir Thomas 
Lawrence’s Letter Bag. With recollections of the 
Artist by Miss Elizabeth Croft. 22 illustrations. 
8vo, pp. xv-296. New York: Longmans, Green & 
oO. 


This volume contains much new and 
interesting personal information about the 
great English painter of the eighteenth 
century, whose portraits of the celebrities 
of his time are among the most valuable 
historical documents that we possess. 
The volume would probably never have 
made its appearance had it not been for the 
publication two years ago of a book 
entitled ‘“‘An Artist’s Love-Story,’’ which 
purported to narrate the tragic passion 
of the painter for the two beautiful 
daughters of the actress Sarah Siddons. 

The editor asserts that this book in- 
flicted some pain upon those who have 
most reason to hold Lawrence’s name in 
reverence, and did some actual injustice 
to his memory. While disclaiming any 
purpose to whitewash the painter’s char- 
acter, which, he avers, stands in no need 
of this process, he has published the pres- 
ent correspondence in order that Law- 
rence’s character may be set forth in its 
true light, and to prevent misconceptions 
which might arise when certain events in 
his life are placed out of their context. 

The impression derived from Mr. Layard’s 
volume is one favorable to the character 
of the great painter, who, tho not exactly 
a saint, was a very human, lovable, and 
loyal character, a man entirely devoted 
to his art, and, upon the whole, one of the 
most interesting Englishmen of his time. 
The illustrations, including several photo- 
gravures, are examples of Lawrence’s 
idealist portraiture. 


Lea, Henry Charles. A History of the Inquisi- 
tion of Spain. In four volumes. Vol. III. 8vo, 
pp. xii-575. New York: The Macmillan Cog $2.50 
net. 

Leonardo da Vinci. Thoughts on Art and Life. 
Translated by Maurice Baring. 8vo, pp. xxvi-2o01. 
Being Vol. I. of the Humanists’ Library. Edited by 


Lewis Einstein. Boston: The Merrymount Press. 
$6. 


Mr. Einstein, the editor of the Human- 
ists’ Library, of which this is the first 
volume, has already published a work 
entitled ‘‘The Italian Renaissance in 
England.”’ His and his publisher’s aim in 
this series will be ‘‘to print in a form near 
akin to the great traditions of the printer’s. 
art in its earliest days a series of books: 
each one of which shall. be characteris- 
tic of some aspect of the culture which 
flourished in Western Europe during the - 
period of the Renaissance.’’ They ‘will 
endeavor to select from the literatures of 
different nations certain books which find 
a common unity in being representative 
of its [the Renaissance’s] varying aspects 
in one of the world’s great eras.”’ 

Leonardo’s ‘‘ Thoughts,’”’ here given, were 
never before accessible in English; indeed 
they were not really accessible in Italian 
until the year 1900, when in Florence, as 
edited by Dr. Solmi, appeared the volume 
‘Leonardo da Vinci: Frammenti Letterari 
e Storici,’’ the same being selections from 
Leonardo’s writings as preserved in library 
editions that are to be had only in a few 
great storehouses. 

In the manufacture of the book we have 
what is best in Mr. Updike’s Merrymount. 
Press—with hand-made paper, rubricated 
initials specially designed for this, book, 
and print from a new font of Montallegro. 
type. The edition is limited to 303 
copies for America and England. Other 
volumes to appear in the Humanists’” 
Library during the present year are 
Erasmus’s ‘‘Against War,’ Pierre de 
Nolhac’s ‘‘Petrarch and the Ancient 
World,” and Sir Philip Sidney’s ‘‘ Defence 
of Poesie.”’ 

Louthan, Hattie Horner. ‘‘This Was a Man.” 
With frontispiece. 12mo, pp. 499. Boston: The C. 
M. Clark Publishing Co. $1.50. 

It is a very tangled skein of events that 
this novel presents to the reader to un- 
ravel, and there is little unity of plan or 
plot, but these faults are partially atoned 
for by a certain freshness and exuberance 
of feeling and expression that give the book 
the stamp of human interest. The author 
has taken as motto for her work a sentiment 
of President Roosevelt, to the effect that 
the only safe principle in our American life 
lies in ignoring social distinctions and in 
paying homage to what each man really 
is. The story’s scene is laid in the West, 
and the dramatis persone are Americans, 
English, and Mexicans. There is in the 
narrative a fine flavor of the open, health- 
ful life of the West, and the characters, 
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for the most part, are living men and 
women. 


Morgan, G. Campbell, D.D. The Practise of 
Prayer. 12mo, pp. 128. New York: Fleming H. 
Revell Co. 75 cents net. 


Noble, E. L. Poems. 12mo, pp. 216. Boston: 
The Gorham Press. 


Oppenheim, E. Phillips. The Malefactor. Illus- 
trated. 12mo, pp. 304. Boston: Little, Brown & 
Co. , $1.50. 


This is a typical example of the modern 
realistic novel which, without any pretense 
to literary art, contrives to hold the 
interest of the reader. The world which 
it describes is the world from which all 
the finer human sentiments have been 
eliminated—the world of material success 
in which convention holds the place of 
morality. Not to have it undone, but 
keep it unknown, is the ruling thought of 
the’ men and women who figure in the 
society which it tolerably photographed ih 
this book. 

The scenes of ‘‘The Malefactor’’ are 
laid in England and America. The 
central figure and the theme in general 
are conceived in an unusual, not to say 
original, fashion which lifts the novel a 
few inches above the readable fiction of 
the day. The chief character, Sir Win- 
grave Seton, is a strangely drawn figure. 
Well-born, talented, rich, and sought after, 
he allows himself to drift down the stream 
of pleasure, never suspecting the gulf 
that is approaching. The undoing of the 
young aristocrat is brought about in a 
very simple manner. 

The novel ends in an anticlimax. It 
would have been better for artistic 
purposes if the novelist had carried out 
his Iagoesque conception to its logical 
conclusion. Instead of this the ‘‘Male- 
factor’s’’ redemption is wrought out by 
love. It is a rather lame and impotent 
finale. 

Phillips, David Graham. The Second wg 


tion. Illustrated. 12mo, pp. 334. New York: 
Appleton & Co. $1.50. 


The subject of Mr. Phillips’s novel is 
the Human Comedy in little, the great 
drama of modern life as it manifests 
itself in a single family which is to be 
regarded as typical of a certain phase of 
Western social life. In the opening pages 
we are introduced to a fine example of 
American manhood of the Western brand. 
Hiram Ranger is a man who has risen from 
the occupation of a cooper to that of a 
rich manufacturer. The author has made 
of him a fine example of the generation of 
Americans who have sown in labor and 
privation in order that their children may 
reap in idleness and enjoyment. 

The tragedy of the novel is brought cut 
in the moral conflict which takes piace 
between the homely, sterling ideals of the 
father and the false, engrafted ones re- 
vealed by the son and daughter. The 
brother and sister have just returned home 
enriched with a fashionable, Eastern 
education. The girl has equipped her- 
self with a pet monkey, and the young 
man gradually betrays all the qualifica- 
tions of a fashionable loafer. 

There are rugged strength and realism in 
the unfolding of this drama of Western 
family life that remind the reader of 
certain scenes in the ‘‘Human Comedy.” 
The characters are drawn with the touch 
of mastery, the rude and uncultured tho 
high-principled father and mother stand- 
ing out in vivid contrast with the degener- 
ate son and daughter. Mr. Phillips has 


written a strong, wholesome story of con- 
temporaneous American life. 

Pierson, Delavan L.,M.A. The Pacific Islanders. 
From Savages to Saints. Chapters from the Life 
Stories of Famous Missionaries and Native Converts. 


Maps and illustrations. 12mo, pp. 354. New York 
and London: Funk & Wagnalls $1. 


Putnam, George Haven, Litt.D. The Censor- 
ship of the Church of Rome, and Its Influence upon 
the Production and Distribution of Literature. Two 
vols. 8vo, pp. xv-375. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $2.50 net. 

This scholarly and comprehensive work 
is one for which there was real need, in- 
formation upon the subject being hitherto 
restricted to foreign treatises, and notably 
to Reusch’s monumental treatise in Ger- 
man, to which Mr. Putnam acknowledges 
indebtedness. 

Consisting of two volumes, the second 
of which will shortly appear, the work 
presents a schedule of the indexes issued 
by the Church together with a list of the 
more important decrees, prohibitions, 
briefs, and edicts relating to the prohibition 
of specific books from the time of Gelasius 
I., 567 a.D., to the issue in 1900 of the 
latest Index of the Church under Leo XIII. 
Added to this is a brief account of the 
organization and operations of the Roman 
Inquisition and of the Congregation of 
the Index, the bodies from which emanated 
the series of papal Indexes and with whom 
rested the responsibility for the general 
shaping of the Church’s policy in this 
regard. The author further presents a 
short account of political censorship or 
the censorship of the state in order to 
make the necessary comparison between 
the methods employed by church and 
state in the policy of literary censorship. 

He declares that the result of his in- 
vestigation upon this point was that the 
censorship of the Roman Church was (at 
least outside of Spain) not so autocratic 
in its principles, nor so exacting and 
burdensome in its methods, as was that 
attempted from time to time by state 
governments acting under Protestant in- 
fluence. While the author has made 
considerable use of Reusch’s treatise he 
has been by no means dependent upon it. 
He has included in the catalog of Indexes 
many titles not listed by Reusch, and has 
added the record of the Indexes which 
have been published since the date of 
Reusch’s treatise. Moreover, he has made 
a personal examination of all the more 
important Indexes. 

The principle of censorship is traced 
back by the author to the year 150, when 
an unauthenticated ‘‘Life of St. Paul” 
was condemned by the Council of Ephesus. 
It was not until four hundred years later, 
however, that the idea assumed impor- 
tance politically and began to exert a 
wide influence upon social life. That 
influence gradually widened and deep- 
ened, its maximum point being reached 
at the time when a new social era was 
inaugurated in Europe by the introduc- 
tion of printing. 

In view of the vital appeal to a writer’s 
religious or philosophical proclivities which 
such a subject as this possesses, the 
reader might naturally expect some 
slight exhibition of partisan bias. There 
is absolutely no trace of this in the book. 
Fairness and justice, and that essential 
historic perspective which is attained by 
transporting oneself into the epoch de- 
scribed are the prevailing traits of the 
work. 
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Whitcomb, Russell. Driftwood. 
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Wilcox, Henry S. Frailties of the Jury. 12mo 
pp. 142. Chicago: Legal Literature Co. : 


Wilder, Elizabeth. The Heart of Hamlet’s Mys- 
tery. 12mo, pp. 223. New York and London: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


Williams, Henry L. Lincolnics. Frontispiece, 
16mo, pp. 202. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 


wane E. il The Life of Sir George 
York: A-C. Armstrong & Son. "gras, NSW 

This life story of the founder of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association has 
been written at the request of the family 
of Sir George Williams by one who has had 
intimate access to all the sources of in- 
formation and who writes with keen sym- 
pathy and appreciation. There are por- 
tions of this biography that read like a 
romance. Beginning as a poor young 
clerk and without other resources than 
his own strength of character and an 
indomitable will, the subject of the 
present work rose to be one of the most 
considerable men in England. There are 
perhaps few men of Sir George Williams’s 
generation who exercised a more beneficent 
influence upon human lives. 

Changing social conditions had made it 
imperative that the family should break 
up, when George found himself in London, 
thrown on his own resources at an early 
age. The London of that period was 
very different from the London of to-day. 
A prize essay written by young Williams 
at this time, and inspired by his own 
bitter experience, gives a vivid picture of 
the hard lot of the workers of London 
during the middle of the last century. 
The harmful effect upon health and mor- 
als of this long confinement and over- 
taxing of youthful energies was what in- 
spired the young man with the idea of 


an organization which should tend to ~ 


ameliorate such conditions. It is possible, 
indeed, to trace directly to this period of 
youthful storm and stress the conception 
and practical working out of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association. 
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Houghton, Miffin & Co. $1.50 net. 


Young, Stark. The Blind Man at the Window, 


and Other Poems. 12mo, pp. 84. New York: The . 


Grafton Press. $1.25 net. 
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CURRENT POETRY. 


Heaven. 
By Joun Vance CHENEY. 


There will be disappointment, I dare say, 

But heaven's worth building, plan it as we may. 

Mine toward the Arabs’ humble notion tends— 

The place of our young years and our old friends. 
—From Smart Set (March). 


I Know. 
By Esa BARKER. 


Oh, I know why the alder-trees 
Lean over the reflecting stream, 
And I know what the wandering bees 
Heard in the woods of dream. 


I know how the uneasy tide 
Answers the whisper of the moon, 
And why the morning-glories hide 
Their eyes in the forenoon. 


And I know all the wild delight 
That quivers in the sea-bird’s wings; 
For in one little hour last night 
Love told me all these things! 
—From Munsey’s Magazine (February). 


All Night the Lone Cicada. 
By Cuarzes G. D. Roserts. 


All night the lone cicada 

Kept shrilling through the rain— 
A voice of joy undaunted 

By unforgotten pain. 


Down from the wind-blown branches 
Rang out the high refrain, 

By tumult undisheartened, 
By storm assailed in vain. 


To looming vasts of mountain 
And shadowy deeps of plain, 

The ephemeral, brave defiance 
Adventured not in vain. 


Till to the faltering spirit 
And to the weary brain, 
From loss and fear and failure, 
My joy returned again. 
—From the Century (March). 


Ellis Island. 
By C. A. Price. 


The Shapes press on,—mask after mask they wear, 
Agape, we watch the never-ending line; 

The crown of thought, the cap and bells are there, 
And next the monk’s hood see the morion shine. 


Age on his staff and infancy’s slow foot, 
These we discern, if all else be disguise; 

They fix on us an alien gaze and mute, 
From the mysterious orbit of the eyes. 


They come, they come, one treads the other’s heel, 
And some we laugh and some we weep to see, 
And some we fear; but in the throng we feel 
The mighty throb of our own destiny. 


Outstretched their hands to take whate’er we give, 
Honor, dishonor, daily bread or bane; 

Not theirs to choose how we may bid them live— 
But what we give we shall receive again. 


America! charge not thy fate to these; 
The power is ours to mold them or to mar, 
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Here is a young fellow whose face, 
hands, body and linen are kept clean by 
the use of Ivory Soap. 

Of what other soap can it be said that 
it is equally valuable for toilet, bath and 
fine laundry purposes? 

Some soaps are good for one thing; 
some for another. But with Ivory Soap 
you can cleanse ANYthing or ANY body 
—yourself; your baby; a white waist- 
coat or a piece of lace. The daintier the 
thing is, the more necessary it is that 
you use Ivory Soap. 


* 


Purity is the essential in soap. And Ivory Soap is pure—infinitely 
purer than any laundry soap; purer than many ‘‘toilet’’ soaps which 
sell for ten times its price. 


Ivory Soap - 9924%0 Per Cent. Pure. 
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mailed on request for Catalogue M 106. 

Uniform prices everywhere. Caryied in 
stock by agents in over 1200 cities. Where 
not represented we ship on approval, freight 
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But Freedom’s voice, far down the centuries, 
Shall sound our choice from blazing star to star! 
—From Scribner's Magazine (March). 


The Inn of Dreams. 
By THEODOSIA GARRISON. 


When I go out from the Inn of Dreams 
What do I find but a crowded street, 
Where life like a vixen scolds and screams, 
Anxious faces and hurrying feet? 
Commonplace folk do I’ pass and meet; 
Sordid and strange and mean it seems, 
And I go my way as a strangeling may, 
When I go out from the Inn of Dreams. 


When I go back to the Inn of Dreams 
Welcome waits me from roof to floor; 

The lamps are lighted, the firelight gleams, 
And my heart’s desire is at the door. 
Would I might bide here forevermore 

And leave the mart to its noise and schemes, 
But alas! at best but a transient guest 

A man may come to the Inn of Dreams. 

—From Harper's Bazar (March). 


_ PERSONAL. 


Aladyin, and Conditions in Russia.—Alexis 
Aladyin, leader of the Group of Toil in the first 
Russian Douma, and head of the Peasant and Labor 
party, comes to this country on a lecture tour, 
bearing with him vivid details of the famine which 
is now devastating his land. Within the next 
three months, he declares, one million people will 
be dead from starvation in Russia. In an inter- 
view he tells about the famine, the relief measures 
undertaken, and his hopes of aid from this country. 
He gives also his views on the political situation in 
Russia. We quote the interview as it appears in 
the New York Evening Post: 


‘“The conditions in Russia have not improved 
during the last year. In forty out of seventy-one 
provinces there was a failure of crops, and in twenty 
out of the forty acute famine prevails. Thirty 
millions of people in Russia are to-day practically 
on the point of starvation, and in March, April, and 
May it is likely that a million people will die. The 
Russian Government, realizing the seriousness of 
the situation, appropriated money for relief, but 
these funds have been diverted to other uses by 
Garko, assistant Minister of the Interior, and a man 
named Ledwell. A commission is now investigating 
so as to ascertain what became of the money appro- 
priated as a famine fund. There is a scarcity of grain 
in Russia, and in Nijni-Novgorod there is a dis- 
tribution of but ten per cent. of the food required in 
that province. 

‘*It is my desire to appeal to the American people 
to help my distrest countrymen, but whatever money 
may be raised here I do not want it to fall into the 
hands of the Russian *‘ government officers. ‘The 
American Relief Committee should have its own 
representatives in Russia to distribute the funds. 
Russia will not object to that, because the United 
States 1s now considered a powerful nation. 

‘Tf the Russian Government does not grant a 
constitutional form of ‘government, the greatest 
strike in the history of the world will follow. It will 
be a greater strike than that of 1905. There has 
been a change among the people since the previous 
outbreak. Now they have a central point of organ- 
ization and a point of concentration. The people 
are listening to their leaders because of the failure 
of the previous strike. 

‘‘If the Government ignores the demands of the 
Douma, the general strike will follow. It will be 
in March or April, and will have the support of the 
navy. The concessions asked from the Crown by 
the last Douma have not been granted. The people 





want personal liberty, ‘freedom of the press, and 
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financial control. The Government may grant 
some small concessions, but if there is a strike, 
rebellion will follow. The people will then insist 
on a republic. The army will in time join the naval 
revolt, which will follow the strike of the railroad 
employees, government telegraphers, and working 
people in all the large towns and cities. ; 

“The strongest man in Russia to-day is Paul 
Milukoff, the leader of the Constitutional Democratic 
party, which has 150 votes in the Douma and repre- 
sents 7,000,000 voters, The Labor party now has 
116 votes in the Douma. 

‘“My only opponent has been the Government. 
I was rejected first on the ground that the Peasant 
law had never legally been defined. Originally the 
holder of land in common could be elected to the 
Douma, and as such I became an elector. Later 
the qualification of ownership of a house was re- 
quired, and that practically disfranchised 30 per 
cent. of three million voters. 

“If elected for the third time, which would make 
me a Representative in the Douma, I will insist on 
being seated, holding that the Government has no 
right to debar me, and that the Douma alone shall 
say who shall compose its membership. The Rus- 
sian people mean to get a constitutional form of 
government, and if they do not, they will go to the 
extreme of fighting for a republican form of govern- 
ment. If the Crown continues to follow its present 
policy, it will have to fight the millions seeking to 
establish a republic. The voting system in Russia 
is very complicated, and a candidate has to be 
twice elected an elector before he reaches a third 
degree which makes him a Representative in the 
Douma. The upper house is known as the State 
Council.” 

Altho born a peasant, Aladyin studied at the 
University of Kazan, from which he was expelled 
for voicing liberal opinions. He then organized 
trade-unions in the vicinity of Kazan, and for this 
he was arrested and sentenced to four years’ impris- 
onment, to be followed by eight years’ exile in North 


. Russia. He escaped to Germany, but returned 


when the Czar’s manifesto was issued. He was 
elected a Deputy to the Douma, and founded the 
Peasant’and Labor party. He is at present leader, 
altho prevented by the Government from being 
nominated for the second Douma. 


Doubles.—‘‘ Has President Roosevelt a double?’’ 
asks a writer in the New York Tribune. ‘‘If not,” 
he continues, ‘‘he is probably the only ruler who is 
exempt from this peculiar form of herc-worship.”’ 
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‘For the last 20 years,’’ writes a Maine 
man, “I’ve been troubled with Dyspepsia 
and liver complaint, and have tried about 
every known remedy without much in the 
way of results until I took up the food ques- 
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‘* A friend recommended Grape-Nuts food, 
after I had taken all sorts of medicines with 
only occasional, temporary relief. 

“This was about nine months ago, and I 
began the Grape-Nuts for breakfast with 
cream and a little sugar. Since then I have 


-had the food for at least one meala day, 


usually for breakfast. 

“‘ Words fail to express the benefit I re- 
ceived from the use of Grape-Nuts. My 
stomach is almost entirely free from pain 
and my liver complaint is about cured, I 
have gained flesh, sleep well, can eat nearly 
any kind of food except greasy, starchy 


things and am strong and healthy at the age 


of 70 years. 

“IfI can be the means of helping an 
poor mortal who has been troubled wit 
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Piano-Criterion 


In passing judgment upon piangs, the Steinway 
serves as the criterion—the representattV@ of every 
point of piano perfection. 


Point by point, the questioned instrument is 
compared—the tone with Steinway tone—the con- 
struction with Steinway construction—its standing 
among artists and musicians with the Steinway 
standing—its price, these points considered, with 
the Steinway price. 

Thus for over half a century every new make of 
piano has been judged, with the result that the 


STEINWAY 


has proved the best at all points. Whatever your 
| Steinway, whether an expensive Art Werk, a $750 
Miniature Grand, or a $500 Vertegrand, you still 
have the pleasure of knowing that your piano is the 
criterion for all others. 














When considering the purchase of a piano, you owe it to yourself to examine 

first the popular-priced Vertegrand which has met 
with unprecedented favor as the great piano invest- 
ment of the twentieth century. It can be bought for 
$500 at Steinway Hall, or from any authorized 
Steinway dealer, with the cost of freight and 
handling added. 





Illustrated catalogue and the little booklet, 
“The Triumph of the Vertegrand,” sent 
on request and mention of this magazine. 


> STEINWAY & SONS, 


os Steinway Hall 
VERTEGRAND 107 & 109 East 14th St., New York 


Price $500 
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All of the French presidents have been favored in 
this way, and so too have many of the other Euro- 
pean dignitaries. Says the writer: 


President Falligres has been in office less than a 
year as chief magistrate of the French Republic, 
but has already a double, just in the same way ashis 
predecessors—Presidents Thiers, MacMahon, Grévy, 
Carnot, Casimir Perrier, Faure, and Loubet. The 
double of Mr. Falliéres is a shopkeeper of the Rue 
St. Honoré, at Paris, and presents a most extraor- 
dinary resemblance to the master of the Elysée 
Palace, accentuating the likeness by dressing in 
identically the same manner. He wears the same 
black coat, waistcoat, and trousers, the same tie 
with white polka-dots, and the same peculiar hat, 
tilted at an angle on the head. Every morning, 
accompanied by a friend who resembles Jean Lanes, 
the President’s principal private secretary, he walks 
slowly up the Rue and Fauborg St. Honoré to the 
Arc de Triomphe, and returns home by the Champs 
Elysées. His step is slow and stately, all hats are 
doffed as he passes by, and he responds to the 
salutations with the most genial condescension. I 
remarked that he took this walk every day. This 
is not quite correct. There is one morning on which 
he always remains at home and invisible, namely, 
the morning on which the weekly Cabinet councils 
are held at the Elysée Palace under the presidency 
of Mr. Falliéres. 

President Loubet’s double was not quite so great 
a success, but President Faure had a ‘‘Sosie,”’ as 
these doubles are sometimes called, who was his very 
image, and who imitated all his peculiar mannerisms 
in the most extraordinary way. When Faure died 
he ceased to cultivate the likeness, allowed his beard 
to grow, adopted spectacles in lieu of a monocle, and 
abandoned the white spats and varnished shoes 
which he had always until then worn in imitation 
of the President. King Leopold has a double in 
Paris to whom he is wont to ascribe most of the 
indiscretions laid at his door, and the late Czar had 
a double in the Banker Carlsen, of Copenhagen, who 
became so convinced by his resemblance to the 
Emperor that he was that monarch in person that 
eventually his mind became unhinged through 
dread of Nihilist outrages. The Sultan had a double 
until the other day in his principal valet and foster 
brother, who died last summer, and King Edward 
has a most wonderful double, a Baron Stern, the 
brother of Lord Michelham. A less embarrassing 
case of resemblance is that between the Prince of 
Wales and the present Emperor of Russia. They are 
so like each other that it is difficult to tell them apart. 


Washington Before the Civil War.—In the 
reminiscences of Dr. Johannes RGsing, which are 
appearing in a German paper, there are related 
many curious incidents of life in Washington pre- 
ceding and during the Civil War. At that time 
Dr. Résing was attaché to the Bremen and Hanse- 
atic legations at our national capital. The New 
York Evening Post selects from his reminiscences a 


few of these side-lights on Washington life: 


The Federal capital of the time, she remarks by 
the way, was hardly the present brilliant ‘‘city of 
magnificent distances.’”’ The streets, which were 
unpaved, and as a rule uncleaned, were a habitat 
for domestic: animals of all descriptions, except after 
a heavy rain, when they reminded Lord Lyons, the 
British Minister, of the turbid flood of Father ,Tiber. 
On one occasion a horse and its driver were drowned 
on Pennsylvania Avenue, and a like fate almost 
overtook the Italian Minister on his way home from 
the second inauguratién of Mr. Lincoln. The 
coach fell into a hole 4nd was wrecked, and the 
Minister was saved only through the devotion of a 
negro, who plunged to his rescue and carried him 
out of danger on his back, Eneas-like. » 

Dr. Résing’s chief, Schleiden, was on intimate 
terms with Seward, and to him, in February, 1861, 
the future Secretary of State turned for aid in the 
task, which Seward found embarrassing, of intro- 
ducing the ‘‘unpolished Westerner’ to Washington 
society. Schleiden arranged for a small dinner- 
party at his house, where Mr. Lincoln, in the company 
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might make his début with the least embarrassment. 
As a matter of fact, Mr. Lincoln showed no embar- 
rassment at all, and gave full evidence of the home- 
spun wit that was soon to become so famous. 





A Socialist Countess.—Lady Warwick, an Eng- 
lish countess who has espoused the cause of socialism, 
is given unstinted praise by the Vanguard, a Social- 


ist monthly published in Milwaukee. Hers is a 
noble! example, it] declares, and one which not 
only the other women of rank should follow, but 
which the workingman’s wife, ‘‘the slave of a 


slave,’ would do well to observe. Of the Countess 
this paper says: 

We have not yet heard of any English lord who 
is devoting his time to sawing off the bough of the 
social tree on which he is comfortably seated. But 
women, as a rule, are more inclined to self-sacrifice. 
The Countess of Warwick, unblinded by her class 
interests, has thrown all the weight of her rank, 
beauty, and social powers into the struggle for eco- 
nomic freedom. She has well earned the title of 
‘the most ardent Socialist in England.” 

Lady Warwick was born in 1861, and in 1881 
married Lord Brooke, who succeeded to the title of 
Earl of Warwick in 1893. Lady Warwick was dis- 
tinguished for her beauty and her charities. She 
served on the Board of Poor-LawGuardians. She 
founded a college for training the daughters of pro- 
fessional men in horticulture, dairy, bee- and poultry- 
keeping, etc. She founded a technical school for 
boys and girls. She established and still maintains 
a home for crippled children. 

But, like all sincere and intelligent workers through 
private charity and private benevolence, Lady 
Warwick at last came to see that all this was no 
better than dipping up the Atlantic with a teaspoon. 
She was clear-sighted enough to penetrate to the 
bottom all the woes of society. And she was honest 
enough to take up the fight against the system which 
causes them. 

When several years ago Lady Warwick came out 
as a clear-cut Socialist, the papers sneered at her 
as a woman who had taken up a silly fad which she 
would soon drop for some new folly. But time 
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Even a proof-reader may make mistakes 
unless careful reading is maintained all the 
time. 

It makes a lot of difference sometimes, 
just how a thing is read. 

This is the tale: 

‘““No tea and not one drop of coffee,’ 
ordered the doctor—and I rebelled. But 
alas, with nerves that saw, felt and heard 
things that were not, rebellion was useless. 

‘‘ With the greatest reluctance I gave up 
these lifelong companions, and drank milk, 
milk—until the very step of the milkman 
grew hateful. ; 

‘*My nerves were some better, but break- 
fast without some warm beverage grew 
wearisome, and bid fair to be entirely 
slighted. And with a brain that for nine 
hours daily must work hard, ever demand- 
ing nourishment, the failing appetite was 
-@ serious proposition. 
' “Then in despair, Postum was tried. I 
had tasted it once and heartily disliked the 
pale watery compound, but now, literally 
starving for a hot drink, I read and re-read 
the directions on the package with the criti- 
cal eye of the proof-reader, following them 


out to the letter and lo! the rich browns 


liquid of the advertisements. 

‘Not one but three cups disappeared and 
since then Postum has been my sole warm 
beverage, unfailingly refreshing and helpful; 
both body and nerves testifying to its help- 
fulness by new strength and vigor.’”” Name 
= by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
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went on and she did not drop Socialism. On the 
contrary, she devoted herself to it with increasing 
energy. She joined the Social-Democratic Federa- 
tion. She labored for it with voiceand pen. During 
the campaign preceding the last general election in 
England, Lady Warwick toured the country and 
spoke nightly in behalf of the Labor and Socialist 
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contemplate such a character. Here is a splendid 
specimen of the social conscience. Here is a woman, 
unbribed by self-interest and class privilege, who 
sets the welfare of the collectivity above her own. 
So long life to the beautiful and noble Countess of 
Warwick! 


From Preacher to Steward of Millions.— 
Frederick T. Gates, chairman of the General Edu- 
cation Board, and so one of those in whose hands 
rests the care of Mr. John D. Rockefeller’s recent 


immense gifts, was a Baptist minister in Minneapolis 





| twenty years ago. Since that time he has given up 


preaching, and step by step has come into recogni- 
tion as a financier of mark. © His first step in this 
poannes was taken in 1888 when he was enlisted 
in the cause of education by George A. Pillsbury, 
founder of the family of millionaire millers. The 
New York World tells of his successful, campaign for 
funds for an academy in Minnesota, and of the 
interest which his work aroused in the Baptist 
Church. Of his.further progress we read: 


That denomination was then considering organ- 
izing a society to promote Baptist education, and 
Mr. Gates was asked to become its secretary and 
| executive .officer. He accepted this position only 
after he had spent six months investigating the needs 
of the fifty Baptist schools of the country and 
determining to his own satisfaction that there was a 
broad field for work before him. 

Mr. Gates’s investigations as secretary of the 
American Baptist Education Society led him to the 
conclusion in 1888 that the Church’s great work in 
education would be the founding of a university in 
Chicago. Against his judgment was the experience 
of the Church, which had founded one institution 
in the Western city under the leadership of Stephen 
A. Douglas years before, only to have it struggle 





and die. 
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Mr. Gates called a meeting of prominent Chicagoans 





and received some promise of support. Then he 
learned in December, 1888, that influences were 
being brought to bear upon John D. Rockefeller to 
found a Baptist university in the city of New York. 
The late William R. Harper, then a professor in 
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Yale, was urging Mr. Rockefeller’s attention to the 
needs of Chicago. Dr. Harper gave Mr. Gates a 








letter to Rockefeller, and in January, 1889, the 
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young preacher met the oil king for the first time. 
A series of interviews followed which led to Mr. 
Rockefeller deciding upon Chicago as the seat of 
his university and promising to give the Baptist 
society $600,000 conditional upon it raising an 
additional $400,000. 

In this task Mr. Gates was assisted by Dr. T. W. 
Goodspeed, who was appointed by the people of 
Chicago. Together the two men raised the re- 
mainder of the first $1,000,000 endowment, selected 
the site in Chicago, and named the first board of 
trustees, to whom they turned over the money. 

The energy and good sense of the young minister 
in connection with the University of Chicago, at- 
tended as they were with many difficulties and em- 
barrassments, attracted the oil man’s favorable 
notice, and as soon as the university was well on its 
feet Mr. Rockefeller sent for Mr. Gates to come to 
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New York. The then active head of the Standard 
Oil Trust was becoming so overwhelmed with 
appeals for benevolences that his health was be- 
coming undermined with the strain of investigating 
the needs of the many applicants. Then, too, Mr. 
Rockefeller had learned that many of the recipients 
of his charity had deceived him. Accordingly Mr. 
Gates removed the offices of the American Baptist 
Education Society to New York and gave a part 
of his time to Mr. Rockefeller’s private charities. 

Here the business relations of the young minister 
and the millionaire began at first very casually. 
As secretary of the Baptist Education Society Mr. 
Gates had to travel widely, and soon Mr. Rocke- 
feller was asking him to make confidential investi- 
gations of private investments which he had through- 
out the country. In a very short time Mr. Rocke- 
feller discovered that the preacher had profited by 
his experiences as bank cashier and salesman and 
was just as able a business man as he was an educa- 
tional-endowment solicitor. 

Mr. Rockefeller was at that time the sole support 
of the Baptist Education Society; in fact, the 
society was serving in a small way the purposes of 
administration which the General Education Board 
now does. The Baptist society was the model of 
the larger educational machine. Mr. Rockefeller 
decided that he could administer his philanthropies 
through his own office as effectively as through the 
Baptist society; besides, his plans had broadened 
and the sympathies of Mr. Gates had extended be- 
yond the limits of one denomination. So the oil 
magnate discontinued his contributions to the 
Baptist society, and it quietly went out of business. 
At the same time Mr. Gates was invited to take a 
desk in Mr. Rockefeller’s private office and become 
his personal representative in his benevolences and 
render such assistance as he could in looking after 
‘Mr. Rockefeller’s private and personal investments. 

Within two years after entering the office of the 
head of Standard Oil Mr. Gates had become a 
business man and financier full-fledged. Mr. Rocke- 
feller made him president of thirteen corporations 
which he controlled outside the oil business. The 
companies which he headed included two small 
railroads in the West, and timber, mining, and 
manufacturing concerns. 

Mr. Gates’s largest work in business and finance 
was the development of the Lake Superior Consoli- 
dated iron mines, of which corporation Mr. Gates 
was the chief until in 1900 the company, with its 
half a billion tons of ore, its railroad, and over fifty 
vessels, was sold to the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion for $75,000,000. The enterprise was developed 
from nothing in the six years Mr. Gates was in com- 
mand. 


“The Alfred Jones, 
whose name figured so prominently in the early 


Banana King. ’’—Sir 


dispatches from the scene of the Kingston earth- 
quake, is described by the Marquise de Fontenoy in 
the New York Tribune as a stanch friend of Amer- 
ica, and one who has done much to unite the com- 
mercial interests of England and this country. 
The writer tries especially to rid us of the impression 
of his unfriendliness and inhumanity to Americans 
which reports from Kingston circulated here, and, 
further, to give us a better knowledge of his im- 


portance. We read: 


As there has been a good deal of discussion in the 
American press on the subject of the charges made 
against Sir Alfred Jones, of having displayed lack 
of friendliness, and even downright inhumanity, in 
refusing to relieve Americans on board his liner, 
the Port Kingston, at the time of the Jamaica 
earthquake,—charges which he has both denied 
and disproved—it may be mentioned that he en- 
tertains so great an admiration for this country 
that he has spent large sums in sending parties 
of workingmen, of mechanics, and of labor dele- 
gates to America to travel here, with the object 
of picking up ideas, of acquainting themselves 
with the conditions here, and of establishing 
friendly relations with their American fellow crafts- 
men. Sir Alfred is popularly known as ‘‘the 
Banana King,” by reason of the fact that he vir- 
tually controls the import trade of bananas as far 
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as the United Kingdom is concerned, and his knight- 
hood comes to him as a recognition by the Crown of 
the time and money which he has devoted to medical 
researches into the tropical maladies that scourge 
the west coast of Africa and its hinterland. For 
several of these maladies, formerly considered in- 
curable, remedies have been discovered by the 
scientists employed by him, who have been able to 
pursue their researches through his munificence. 
Under the circumstances, the handle furnished by 
the Crown to his name may be considered singularly 
well deserved. 

Sir Alfred is an entirely self-made man. He 
began life as an office-boy in a Liverpool shipping- 
office, where the sweeping of the floor was among 
his duties, and he had attained the age of twenty 
before he could boast of as many shillings a week 
salary as his years. To-day he controls half a dozen 
great ocean shipping-lines plying between England 
and the West Indies, England and South America, 
and England and Africa. Ship-owning is, however, 
only one side of his multitudinous interests, and he 
is also a banker and merchant in many commodities. 
He divides his time between Liverpool and London, 
where he has a house on Stratton Street, just off 
Piccadilly, close to that of the late Lady Burdett- 
Coutts. However, as I have stated, his principal 
service to humanity is his creation, endowment, and 
active direction of the now world-famed School of 
Tropical Medicine, at Liverpool, which won for him 
the warm friendship of Joseph Chamberlain. Indeed, 
it was the latter who, while Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, obtained for him from the King the 
star of knighthood of the Order of St. Michael and 
St. George. 

Sir Alfred is not only a level-headed business man, 
but has been most pronounced in his advocacy of 
the policy of promoting the close friendship between 
England and America. He is also a _ practical 
philanthropist and the kindest-hearted of men. 
Under the circumstances, the interview with him 
cabled to this country in which he indignantly 
denies and disproves. the charges brought against 
him in connection with the Jamaica earthquake, 
deserves friendly consideration. 





Pounding in the Gospel.—The pioneer preachers 
of the West often encountered thrilling experiences 
in their endeavors to cause the spread of Christianity 
to keep pace with the rapidly moving national 
frontier. The times were rough, and often rough 
measures had to be employed by the traveling 
pioneer preachers to obtain a hearing and to prose- 
cute their mission. The Indianapolis News tells 
how two of these preachers, Rev. James Havens in 
Indiana and Peter Cartwright in Illinois, bested 
their adversaries and advanced the cause of Chris- 
tianity merely by use of physical force. The ad- 
venture of Mr. Havens is first told: 


Once, at a camp-meeting held in August, 1836, 
he had an encounter with a local bully named David 
Buckhart. Shortly before the time for the meeting 
Mr. Havens received notice from Buckhart, who 
lived near the camp-ground, warning him not to 
hold a meeting there. Mr. Havens paid no atten- 
tion to the warning. On Sunday night after the 
horn had been blown at the retiring hour, word 
was brought to Mr. Havens that Buckhart was 
making a disturbance. 

Beckoning to two or three friends to accompany 
him, Mr. Havens proceeded at once to the spot. 
Buckhart positively refused to leave the grounds. 
After a few words he made a lunge at the preacher, 
which the latter avoided, and then, with the aid of 
his friends, he overcame Buckhart and took him to 
Squire Genison’s office at the corner of Washington 
and Delaware streets. The Squire soon appeared 
and began to prepare the papers for Buckhart’s 
commitment. 

One of the party who accompanied Mr. Havens 
tells what follows: ‘‘While this was doing, Buckhart, 
with quick and nervous steps, continued to pace 
around the room, and coming in front of the chair 
in’ which Elder Havens sat he suddenly stopt and 
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ed. It is sincere, reliable, wholesome, interesting—THE 
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pulled from his pocket a large knife with spring 
back and with a sudden jerk threw it open with 
a snap. This Brother Havens mistook for a pistol’ 
and in a moment he sprang to his feet and catching 
the hand that held the knife he planted a terrible 
blow with his fist square in Buckhart’s face. 

‘*The scene that follows beggars description. They 
fought desperately several times around the room, 
planting terrible blows on each other, till they were 
parted and order restored. The result was that 
Buckhart was heavily fined for breach of the peace 
and for carrying concealed weapons; and failing to 
give bond he was committed that night to the 
county jail. Just as he entered the jail door his 
courage gave way and he exclaimed, ‘Has it come 
to this, that David Buckhart has been whipt by a 
Methodist preacher?’ From that night he was no 
longer the leader of his gang.” ...... 

Peter Cartwright on one occasion in riding his 
circuit had to cross the Sangamon River. When he 
reached the ferry, where he was not known, there 
were a number of people there talking politics. The 
ferryman, a big fellow, was holding forth at the top 
of his voice about ‘‘That old renegade, Peter Cart- 
wright,’"” whom he abused roundly. When his 
turn came to be ferried across, Cartwright led his 
horses on the boat. When midway in the river 
he threw the bridle over a stake, and said to the 
ferryman: ‘‘You have been abusing me and saying 
that if I ever came this way you would drown me 
in the river. Now is your chance.’”’ 

The ferryman asked if he was Peter Cartwright, 
and he said he was. The ferryman pulled in his 
pole, and they grappled, each determined to throw 
the otherfin the river. The preacher proved to be the 
better man and as he threw the ferryman overboard 
he held on to his coat-collar. Then he pushed him 
under water several times until, nearly drowned, he 
was made to repeat the Lord’s Prayer at Cart- 
wright’s dictation, and promised to repeat it every 
morning and night, to put every Methodist preacher 
across the ferry free of expense, and to go to hear 
every one that preached within five miles of the 
ferry. Then Cartwright pulled him into the boat 
more dead than alive, and thoroughly cowed. 
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“49 Broadway.’’—With the decline of Senator 
Platt’s political. star, says Harper’s Weekly, there 
disappears also from public view one of the long- 
famous political landmarks of old Manhattan. At 
49 Broadway a building, small in comparison with 
its neighboring sky-scrapers, has for years been 
occupied as the offices of Senator Platt’s express 
companies, and also as a rendezvous for his political 
associates. ‘‘Office-holders and members of the 
legislature hurried there when summoned. Pro- 
moters considered themselves fortunate if they got 
inside the doors; judges, even, did not miss an 
opportunity to call.’”’ Further, we read: 


Morning and afternoon, when Senator Platt was 
in, a little low bench in the anteroom outside the 
office door upstairs held a long line of sitters, 
waiting, like so many hallboys, the next call from 
the desk inside. That was when the rule of the 
‘*Easy Boss’’ was supreme, and when the summons 
to appear at 49 Broadway was a mark of distinction. 
No matter whether received by a leading lawyer at 
the bar or the postmaster of an isolated cross-roads 
store, the recipient of the favor put on his best suit 
of clothes and caught the first train for the metropolis. 
49 Broadway was Tom Platt’s headquarters before 
the stage-coaches ceased running, and it remained 
the scene of political activity through the periods of 
transit from those antiquated vehicles down to the 
days of the Subway express. The ‘‘Easy Boss’’ 
has patronized them all—stage-coach, horse-car, ca- 
ble-car, trolley-car, electric cab, automobile, and Sub- 
way—in going from his house to his office. Senator 
Roscoe Conkling, when he came to New York, 
rode downtown in a horse-car to meet his lieutenant 
there. Benjamin B. Odell, Jr., began coming 
before the era of cable-cars. Collectors of the port, 
postmasters of the city, industrial and corporation 
heads, knew the entrance and the well-worn stairs. 
Indeed, the wise ones say that the present occupant 
of the White House chair has been known to wait 
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Y Persistent demand for 
a thoroughly high-grade, 
medium-powered four-cylin 
der automobile, at a price som 
what lower than the large touring 
cars, has led to the production of 
our new Cadillac Model G. 

Thus early in the season this 
racy new type has been univer- 
sally accepted as a notable ex- 
ample of advanced automobile 
engineering. The motor, con- 
servatively rated at 20 horse 
power, is finished in its vital parts 
to gauges that insure mechanical 
accuracy to the thousandth of an 
inch. It is equipped with our 
automatic ring type governor, 
which when set by the lever at the 
steering wheel for a certain speed 
will ‘practically maintain that 
speed under all road conditions, 
up hill or down. A new type of 
muffler is used, giving a silent ex- 
haust, at the same time almost 
entirely eliminating back pressure. 


Direct shaft drive; transmission of a selective 
type sliding gear. Direct drive on high speed 
with no gears in mesh. Wheel base, ro0inches; 
stylish body design. At every stage of designing | 
and finishing, Model G has receiv¥éd/all the care 
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and thought that could possibly be given a car 
costing twice ag much. Let your dealer show 
you by giving you a demonstration. 


Model G acv'ibaring cars.” $2,000 cfestog G-aD) 
Model H cee'ituring cory.” $2,000 citsiog BaD} 
Model M venger'cars $000 citsieg ara 


Model K %2 > Reson 909 (Orertrt 


All prices F. 0. B. Detroit; Lamps not inelnded, 


Send for special Catalog of car in which you" 
are interested, as above designated 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR CO. 


Detroit, Mich. 
Member Asso. Licensed Auto. Mfrs. _ 











VEST-POCKET STANDARD DICTIONARY 


-The latest addition to the Funk & Wagnalls Standard 
Dictionary Series. ‘‘A marvel of condensed informa- 
tion.” 30,000 Vocabulary terms; 12 pages colored maps; 
many valuable supplementary features. Cloth, 25 cents; 
flexible leather, 50 cents, net; indexed, 5 cents extra. 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, New York and London. 











Address: THE BARTHOLOMEW CO., 


“A Hill Climber .for 1907 
Built in the Hills.” 


The Chanffeur’s choice, 
the Owner’s pride, the 
Dealer's on. 
The car for hills, sand 
roads and . 
SPECIFICATIONS 
—% h. p. Rutenber 
motor—120 in. wheel 
base—#4 x 4 tires—se- 
lective type sliding gear 
Model “@” \ transmission— power! 
Glide ‘ F brakes—high road clear- 
ance. Catalog FREE. 
$15 Glide St., Peoria, Ill. 
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Ww ARE LIVING IN AN AGE OF INVESTMENTS. Gilt-edged stocks and bonds 
pay 6 per cent dividends. In the basements of thousands of homes all over this 
country of ours Underfeed Furnaces are earning annual dividends for their owners 

_greater than many valued collaterals will yield. The golden truth— 
dollar saved is a dollar earned”—was never more emphatically emphasized for the 


Underfeed Furnace 
Saves 1-2 to 2-3 on Coal Bills 


six to ten times 


“A 


The Underfeed Way is the MODERN FURNAUE Way 

All the fire is on top. Smoke and Gases, wasted in 

other furnaces must pass through the flame, are thus 

consumed and converted into clean heat. Lowest 

grade slack coal, which would smoulder in other furnaces, will 

give as good heating results as highest grade anthracite, 
The difference in cost is YOURS. 


} PERLEY M. HaywortH, of Farmersburg, Ind., Trustee of 
' Y ( {| } Curry Township, for example, writes 
SGD) Ai ‘l like your furnace; have one in my house 
aCe ve Ae which isallO.K. Weheated 8 roomsalllast 
faba Go Winter at an expense of $14.00 Thisis less 
than it takes to run one hot blast stove to 
heat two rooms.’’ 

This is only one of hundreds of testimonials of the 
game saving note, fac-similes of which we would like 
to send you, with our Illustrated Underfeed Booklet. 

Illustration shows , without casing, cut 
out, to show how coalis forced up under fire—which 

top. Heating plans and services of our 

Department are yours—FKREE. Write 

y; —— of local dealer with whom you 
prefer to dea 


THE PECK-WILLIAMSON CO. 


304 W. Fifth St., Cincinnati, O. 
Dealers—Have you read cur 1907 Proposition? Write for it, 











| —S EFFECTS 


‘That make the modern BATHROOMS and KITCHENS so 
attractive, can be inexpensively obtained by using 


-DO=STEEL TILING| 


Light in waleht, durable, vermin-proof, water-proof and fire-proof, never 
cracks or breaks, and can be put up—without muss—by any mechanic —over 
plaster or old wainscoting if desired. Free from all the objectionable features 
of expensive earthenware tiles, yore, fabric or plaster imitations. 

rite for booklet. WE ALSO MANUFACTURE THE NORTHROP STEEL CEIL- 
INGS AND WALLS. Catalogue furnished on request. 


NORTHROP, COBURN & DODGE CO. 
35 CHERRY STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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A Captivating Irish Story 


In a story bubbling over with genuine Irish wit are told the 
varied experiences of an ingenious poacher who succeeded 


The Red Poocher 
in boldly hoodwinking four gamekeepers and shooting 


By SEUMAS MACMANUS over the same estate as many different seasons. 


Salt Lake Tribune, Salt Lake City, Utah: ‘‘ The stories have all the racy flavor of the genuine Irish tale, 
and are told by a master of the style.” 


12mo, cloth, 75 cents, postpaid. Funk & Wagnalls Company, Publishers, New York. 
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I WILL MAKE YOU 
PROSPEROUS 


If you are honest and ambitious write me today. 
. No matter where tee) live or what your occupation, 

I will teach — the Real Estate business by mail; 
appoint you Special Representative of my Company 
in your town; start you in a profitable business of 
your own, and help you make big money at once. 
Unusual opportunity for men without 
capital to become independent for life. 
Valuable book and full particulars free. 
Write today. Address nearest office. 


NATIONAL CO-OPERATIVE REALTY CO. 


Maryland Building, Washington, D. C. 
gr te Building, Chicago, lilinols 
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his turn on the little low bench in the hall 
ator Platt’s office was two rooms in from the 
way. The flat-topped desk stood in the furth 
corner of the room, in front of a window fa i 
Broadway, where the ‘‘Old Man”’ sat almost hidd 
in the embrace of a deep, cushioned, wide-deeal 
chair. A glass screen in the window at his lef 
effectually concealed him and any one with wae : 
he might be talking from prying gaze. The “al 
part of the room was partitioned off in glass ree 
this enclosed sanctum had a private approach from 
the hall. Many a luncheon-party has taken place 
here, and many a person prominent in the business 
and social world has been the Senator's U1S-a-vis 
Old political reporters well remember the pha 
struction of this odd suite of office-rooms and the: 
ceremonies attending an introduction to them 
The very atmosphere was mysterious, and en 
entering one was ever prompted to peep behind this. 
partition or that to see who was hiding there. Sen- 
ator Platt took great delight in the mazes of this. 
entrance. One of the biggest ‘‘fakes’’ ever per- 
petrated by a sensational yellow journal in New 
York city was framed around a story of an alleged 
secret elevator by which Senator Platt’s confreres, 
came and departed from '49 Broadway. Toward 
the end of the Senator’s leadership he was easily 
provoked into outbursts of temper, during which his 
high-pitched voice could be heard in the hall below. 
Reporters, especially, ‘‘riled’’ him, and his secretary 
and physician persistently opposed the entrance of 
the newspaper men; all to no avail, however, for 
until a comparatively short time ago the Senator 
insisted upon his daily interview, and was as full of 
fight as ever. But all these incidents are only 
associations now: 49 Broadway is going the path 
of other old landmarks in the neighborhood. 


Sen- 
hall. 


Former Instances of ‘‘Popular Depravity.’— 
Basing its conclusions upon certain researches 
recently made by the New York Globe, the St. Joseph 
News Press asserts that ‘‘those ancients who think 
the world is getting worse, because people are so 
eager to read the proceedings of the Thaw case, are 
mistaken.”” The only reason for the seeming 
increase of ‘‘popular depravity,’’ it continues, is that 
there are more people now who read and more 
newspapers to be read, and better facilities for 
communicating the proceedings, than formerly. 
In past years the salacious details of similar trials 
have been as eagerly sought for, and, subject to 
the limitations mentioned, have been as widely 
circulated. As proof of this statement the follow- 
ing instance is cited: 

The New York Globe recalls that fifty years ago 
this month New York was likewise greedily devour- 
ing the details of another murder; was in a fever 
of. excitement over the question of whether Mrs. 
Cunningham killed Harvey Burdell in a certain house 
on Bond Street. The Globe has looked over the files 
of the newspapers and made some interesting ex- 
cerpts from the editorial comment. ‘‘We believe,” 
said The Tribune of February 15, 1857, in an article 
probably written by the great and virtuous Horace 





I think too much of my 
name to put it upon poor 
Evidently 
other makers feel the same 


lamp-chimneys. 
way. Good lamp-chimneys 
bear my name, and the poor 
ones go nameless. 
Let me send you my Index 
to chimneys. It is free. 
Address, MACBETH, Pittsburgh, 
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- ncelf, ‘‘that not less than one hundred and fifty 
spa of The Tribune have been devoted to the 
0 and the comments thereon—an amount 
hich could not have been occupied by any 
r’’—the writer slyly added—'‘so satis- 


evidence 
of space W 
other matte : os 
i o our readers. 

pent was the attitude of the public? Said 
The Times (Raymond probably writing) of February 
4, 1857: ‘‘In the cars, the ferry-boats, the hotel 
barrooms, saloons—in all public places and, so far 
as we can hear, in all private retreats, it is the sub- 
ject of discussion, surmise, reverie. We have never 
known an, excitement so universal, so intense, and 
so long flagging in New York.” ex 

The Crimean War, great calamities at home and 
abroad, political developments of great national 
moment, were neglected. ‘‘Nothing but Bond 
Street,” said The Herald of February 12, 1857. 
“The public sups of horrors, dreams of murders, and 
gets up the next morning with a renewed appetite 
for the same food. For the time being the murder 
absorbs every other topic, and the subject seems 
altogether inexhaustible.” 

Change the dates to February, 1907, and the 
comments would fit the Thaw case. Then there was 
the Beecher-Tiiton trial, All of us ‘‘elderly persons”’ 
remember the proceedings with more or less vividness. 
And, speaking of testimony, there was food for all 
sorts of thoughts. If Mr. Roosevelt had been in 
the harness then, he might have established a 
precedent for the postmasters-general of the future. 
Anyway the moralists need not take the present 
instance of ‘‘popular depravity’’ as exceptional. 


* The Reservoir 
compressed 
ready to fill. 








Treasure at the Bottom of the Sea.—An 
article in The Sunday Magazine on the ‘‘Romance 
of Deep-Sea Diving’’ contains many descriptions 


of adventurous treasure-hunts; many of them 


successful, some of them fatal to the hopes and even 
lives of the adventurers, but all of them filled with 


that romance which the title promises. Partic- 


ularly striking is the narrative of the salvage of 
gold from the Spanish steamer Alfonso XII,, which 
-sunk off Port Gando, in the island of Grand Canary, 
with nearly half a million in her treasure-chests. 
Says the writer: 


A chaos of wild rocks this Point Gando, lasht with 
the Atlantic swell that boorns and thunders and 
throws up slow, snow-white fountains of spray and 
sspume. For many months adventurers disappeared 
into the sea here, only to send up fevered messages on 
their life-lines. Hauled up, the unhappy men were 
‘found semiconscious, bleeding from ears, nose, and 
mouth. The awful water-pressure of tens of thou- 
ssands of pounds had all but crusht the life out of 
them; often with the tempting little chests of gold 
‘under their very legs—chests eaten by the teredo 
worm until the thousands of shining gold coins 
‘poured forth and paved the ooze and slime of the 
:sea-floor. 

Enter upon the scene Lambert, a rugged and 
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Ww the Conklin Pen 


Fills Itself 


_The Conklin Self-Filling Fountain Pen really zs self-filling. It is just 
simple as dipping an ordinary steel pen in an ink well. The ink reservoir 
n Pen is made of soft rubber. The principle 
‘ as pressing the rubber bulb on the bother- 
some dropper with which you must fill an old-fashioned fountain pen. 4 


Conklin’s ritin, Fountain Pen 


is the perfected fountain pen. As the illustration shows, a pressure 


aaj Of the thumb on the Crescent-Filler compresses the reservoir inside 


the barrel of the pen. The pressure released, the pen is full,ready to 
write. Nocomplicated parts, nothing to take apart, nothing to lose, 
nothing to get out oforder. The same movement that fills the pen 
cleansit. The writing qualities are unequalled. The flow ofink per- 
fect from the first stroke tothelastdot. Look forthe Crescent- % 
It identifies the Conklin Pen and protects you against substitutes. 
TWO WAYS TO GET A CONKLIN—Buyfrom your dealer, Stationer, Jewel- 

r, Druggist, if he handles the Conklin Pen. If your dealer does not, we 
will send you one direct postpaid. Beware of substitutes—look for the 
Crescent-Filler. , Send at once for our handsome, illustrated catalogue, 
giving full description—that you may see and understand the superior qual- 
ities of the Conklin Pen—or, better still, order a CONKLIN PEN—to-day, 

rices $3.00, $4.00, $5.00 to $15.00. It’s easy to select by mail. Send 


steel pen to aid us in selecting gold pen to suit your hand. Satisfactio 
guaranteed or money refunded.” . eh r vs 


THE CONKLIN PEN CO., 123 Manhattan Building, Toledo, Ohio, U.S.A. - 
New York. Chicago. Denver. Oakland, Oal. London, Eng. Melbourne, Aus. 
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RICE 


FOR THE WHOLE FAMILY 


——————____— — 


WORLD SHOEMAKERS 








ith every facility at our command known in the art 
of modern shoemaking we are enabled to produce — 
and do—a complete line of MEN’S, WOMEN’S 
and CHILDREN’S SHOES, Wemake shoes 
for every known requirement—each shoe the 
best adapted for the purpose it is intended. 
40 years’ experience back of every pair of 
shoes made and sold by us. 
SEND TO-DAY for “Our Family Footwear’’ Cata- 


logue showing hundreds of styles of our Footwear, 
covering the needs of the whole family. 


Ask Your Dealer for RICE & HUTCHINS Shoes 


If he will not supply you—send your order to 
us, adding 25 cents for delivery charges. 


$4.00 and $3.50 
RICE & HUTCHINS, Inc. 
41 High St., Boston, Mass. 


Wearers of Rice & Hutchins Shoes are comfort~ 
ably, tastefully and economically shod. 
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narrow toe. 
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bearded giant, willing to stake his great bony frame 





and big daring heart upon one throw for fortune. 
He came with special pumps and steel-stayed dress, 
with a weird crinoline of steel hoops to relieve the 
awful pressure on his lungs and stomach. He was 
drest in a boat in the open sea, and slowly disap- 
peared with a battery of pneumatic augers, hammers, 
and rock-drills, a few sticks of dynamite, and all 
else that could be devised. 

He told me the story himself as he sat at home 
enjoying his little fortune, for he succeeded where 
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The Real 
Latin Quarte 


By F. Berkeley Smith ‘eft nothing undone.” 





Charles Dana Gibson: “It is ] 
like a trip to Paris.’”’ 

Inside glimpses of the 
world’s greatest Bo- 
hemia, profusely 


The Marquise’s 
Millions 


A new novel b 
Goes to Town.” 


By FRANCES ” 
AYMAR MATHEWS 


the author of ‘‘My Lady Pegey 
t tells an amusing story of Ameri- 


illustrated, 1.20. cans in France. The plot is sparkling, the situations 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, well developed and unique, and there isnot a dull page. 
Publishers, New York. 1amo, cloth. Price $1.00 net 


Frederic Remington : “ You have By mail, $1.09 
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Mrs. Harper 
was surprised 


when her husband’s policy, 
on which premium pay- 
ments had ceased, was paid 
in full. She did not realize 
that an Extended Insur- 
ance Clause is found in 
all regular ordinary Life 
Insurance policies now is- 
sued by 


The Prudential 


“I was therefore very 
much surprised,” she wrote 
from her Indiana home, “to 
be notified within a few days 
after my husband’s death 
that the claim would be 
paid in full.” 

Perhaps you would be sur- 
prised at the liberal provi- 
sions of a Prudential policy. 
We would like to explain 
them to you. 


ADDRESS DEPT. R 


The Prudential 


Insurance Company of America 


Incorporated as a Stock Company by the 
State of New Jersey. 


JOHN F. DRYDEN 
President. 


Home Office: 
NEWARK, N. J. 
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STAMMERERS 


The ARNOTT METHOD is the only logical 
method for the cure of Stammering. It treats 
the CAUSE, not merely the HABIT, and insures 
natural speech. Pamphlet, particulars and 
referencés sent on request. 


THE ARNOTT INSTITUTE 


BERLIN, ONT. CAN. 











SHORTHAND 
Taught by mail; guaranty contract; system 
simple, speedy, accurate. Thousands of gradu- 
ates holding responsible positions. Send for free 
booklet; tells how and it gives the proof. 
THE NATIONAL PRESS ASSOCIATION 
101 The Baldwin Indianapolis, Indiana 
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others failed and injured themselves for life. ‘‘The 
depth was so great 1 thought I would never reach 
the Alfonso. I even gasped with pressure as I 
passed down the perpendicular depths of the liner. 
I threaded my way through a wilderness of barnacle- 
incrusted iron and rotting timbers, searching always 
for the treasure-chamber. 

‘‘T had been down twenty minutes when I felt all 
was over. I signaled to be hauled up, took a rest 
on shore for some hours, and made another attempt. 
I was beaten again. Each visit lowered my vitality, 
but gave me one more point about the topography 
of the wreck. I conferred frequently with Captain 
i Stevens of the salvage steamer Arabian, whose 
; hull I could see floating above me on the trans- 
lucent swell. 

‘‘That fateful May day! Now or not at all, I 
thought. I knew my way through every rotting 
hall and corridor of the prostrate monster, and 
often think that even the fish that haunted her 
strange ways knew me. Trailing my life-lines and 
air-tubes behind me, I passed swiftly down through 
the decks, my knife in one hand and a crowbar 
in the other. 

“T had long singled out a mysterious door, and 
now, knowing every instant precious, I drove my 
bar at it, and with a faint gurgle it gave way, sending 
small fishes scurrying and revealing the long-sought 
chests of gold coin. Many of them were worm- 
eaten and burst. I stooped and in triumphant 
delight ran my thick-gloved fist through piles of the 
glittering coins. I had been too long below. The 
blood appeared to be rushing to my head, and I 
had barely strength to fasten a rope round three of 
the boxes (each contained fifty thousand dollars in 
coin) and retrace my steps with as much speed as 
my spent strength permitted. : 

‘Tt was then we sent the cipher cable home. I 
rested for a week, then descended again to the 
treasure-chamber and sent up more chests of gold. 
They told me no other man but I could stand the 
pressure, and I doubt if even I could ever go below 
again. My own share of the treasure salvage 
amounted to sixty thousand dollars.” 


Speaker Cannon and the Lunatic.—The Hon. 
Joseph G. Cannon, Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, was riding in a street-car in Washington, 
D.C., says Harper’s Weekly, when an elderly man, 
with a nervous manner and rather wild look, en- 
tered the car and tcok the seat next to him. There- 
upon ensued a conversation which is thus reported 


in the paper named: 


After a short time the man, turning suddenly on 
Mr. Cannon, demanded, ‘‘Do you know what I am 
going to do?”’ 

‘*No,” replied Mr. Cannon. 

‘*‘T am going to have all the bones of my ancestors 
collected, mounted with silver, and hung on the 
walls of my room,”’ said the man. 

“‘T would not do that,”’ said Mr. Cannon. 
‘‘Why?’’ demanded the man. 

‘*Well,’”’ replied Mr. Cannon, ‘‘you can not expect 
to live more than twenty years at the most, and 
when you die all the bones of your ancestors will be 
thrown out in the ash-barrel, and you would not 
like that.” 

‘‘No,”’ said the man; ‘‘I never thought of that. 
I’ll have to think that over.” 

After a few moments the man again addressed 
Mr. Cannon in the same manner. 

‘Do you know what I am going to do?’”’ 

‘‘No,” replied Mr. Cannon. 

‘‘T am going to dig a hole in the earth one hundred 
miles deep and three miles in circumference,” said 
the man. 


BOOK BARCAINS 


O ur distinctive object is to save Members Book-Money 
© rganized nearly a quarter century ago, we have 
Kept this one central idea in mind until now 


M4. embers are located all over the world who know that 
© norders sent us much money will be saved. 

New Catalogue, “Special Sale List No. 47,’’ just issued. 
E normous discounts, ranging all the way up to 80%, 
‘Y ou may have a copy free for the asking. 

THE UNION LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 

44 to 6O East 23rd Street 



















Music 
Lessons Free 


IN YOUR OWN HOME. 


A wonderful offer to every lover of music, whether a 
beginner or an advanced player. 

Ninety-six lessons (or a less number if you Cesire) 
for either Piano, Organ, Violin, Guitar, Banjo, Cornet 
Light Singing, or Mandolin will be given free to make 
our home study courses for these instruments known 
in your locality. You will get one lesson weekly, and 
your only expense during the time you take the lessons 
will be the cost of postage and the music you use. 
which is small. Write at once. It will mean much - 
to you to get our free booklet. It will place you under 
no obligation whatever to us if you never write again. 
You and your friends should know of this work. Hun- 
dreds of our pupils write: “Wish I had known of your 
school before.” “* Have learned more in one term in 
my home with your weekly lessons than in three terms 
with private teachers, and at a great deal less expense.” 
“Everything is sothorough and complete.” “ The 
lessons are marvels of simplicity, and my 11-year-old 
boy has not had the least trouble to learn.” One 
minister writes: “‘As each succeeding lesson comes 
Iam moreand more fully persuadedI made no mistake 
in becoming your pupil.” 

We have been established seven years—have thou- 
sands of pupils from eight years of age to seventy. 
Don’t say you cannot learn music till you send for our 
free booklet and tuition offer. It will besent by return 
mail free. Address U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 
box L. D., 19 Union Square, New York City. 
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Is there a Science of 
Real Estate? —YES. 


Look into the course prepared in the 
School of Business Science of the Interconti- 
nental University, Washington, D. C., by 
Wood, Harmon & Co. of New York and find 
out. It has never been equalled nor ap- 
proached. An intimate revelation of the 
successes of a great career and the underly- 
ing principles. No young business man in 
the Real Estate business or out can afford 
to be without it. 

This University has in its board of Directors men 
whose international reputations are a guarantee—a 
judge of the Supreme Court, the chairman of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. In its Academic 
Department, it covers High School and College courses, 
all the simpler studies for beginners and such special 
courses as Law, Oratory, Library Science, Navigation, 
Engineering, Short Story Writing, Agriculture, Con- 
sular Service, &c. Send for 1907 Year Book. 





Become A Nurse 


~ our course of training in your own home, 

€ can equip women of average ability, whether 

practical nurses or beginners, to earn $10.00 to 
$25.00 a week. A graduate writes: 

“I have found the course intensely practical, 
helpful and ensily comprehended. I have ac. 
quired confidence in myself for 1 have been 
taught how to nurse to the satisfaction of 
physicians and patients, 1 receive $3.00 a 
day and am busy all the time.” 

Endorsements by thousands of nurses and physi- 

cians, Write for explanatory “Blue Book” and 

stories of four seore Chautauqua Nurses. 


THE CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL OF NURSING 
381 Main St., Jamestown, N. Y, 








AN AGENCY is valuable in proportion to its influence. 

Tf it merely hears of vacancies and tells you about them 

a, is something, aay it is oe & emend Ne 

teacher and recommends you at is more. * 

RECOMMENDS. 0. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 
sical Compositions. e 


~ SON Royalty, Publish and ularize. 
mel 





FO EMS WANTED 


also 
ay 





New York 


da FREE of charge 
SEO. JABERG MUSIC CO. 187 W. 7th SL, Cincinnati, 0. 
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“‘T would not do that,” replied Mr. Cannon. 

‘“‘Why?’’ demanded the man. 

‘‘Because you can not tell what you would find so 
far down in the earth,”’ replied Mr. Cannon; ‘‘be- 
sides, you would be worried to death by the labor- 
unions.” 

“I never thought of that,” said the man. ‘‘I’ll 
have to think that over.” 

After a slightly longer period of silence the man 
once more addressed Mr. Cannon. 

‘*Do you know what I am going to do?”’ 

“No,” replied Mr. Cannon. 

“‘T am going out West and sink one hundred thou- 
sand artesian wells all over the plains,’’ said the man. 

““T would not do that,” replied Mr. Cannon. 

‘“Why?”’’ demanded the man. 

‘*Because,”’ réplied Mr. Cannon, ‘‘I know you do 
not wish to injure any one, and as water is scarce 
out there, you would cut off the water-supply of 
many cities and towns. 

“T never thought of that,” said the man. ‘‘I’ll 
have to think that over.” ; 

They both left the car as it was nearing the Capi- 
tol, and the man remarked, ‘‘ You and I don’t seem 
to agree.”’ 

The other passengers had greatly enjoyed the con- 
versation, and one of them remarked to his neighbor, 
**Which of those two old gentlemen was the crazier?’”’ 

But his neighbor gave it up. 




















Right Coffee 
Brings Health 


Right Coffee contains nothing injuri- 
ous—on the contrary, it aids digestion, 
tones the nerves and invigorates the 
tired. Boiled Coffee is spoiled coffee— 
tight coffee is coffee made in the 


. anning- 
owman 


“METEOR” 


Coffee Percolator 


The grounds are separated from the 
liquid and the tannic acid and bitter 
rinciples are not steeped out as they are 
. the ordinary methods. By an auto- 
matic circulating process nothing but the 
good is extracted, leaving the grounds 
where they willdo no harm and giving 
ow not only a healthful beverage but 
better coffee and saves one third over the 
old way. 
At the leading dealers inthe urn style with 
alcohol burner or in Coffee’ Pot Style for 
use on gas stove or range. Over 100styles 
and sizes. Write for descriptive booklet. C-3 


KK BOWMAN & CO., Meriden, Conn. 



















Every woman delights in possessing a clear, whole- 
some complexion,—a soft velvety skin, well nourished, 
glowing with health, and free from shriveling wrnkles. 
—Hinds’ Honey and Almond Cream has for years 
maintained its superiority in successfully accomplish- 
ing these results. Its antiseptic, cleansing and healing 
properties assure prompt relief for all skin irritation, 
soreness and unhealthy conditions. It prevents and 
heals chapping if applied before and after exposure. 
Is best for babies’ delicate skin, and for men who 
shave. Guaranteed to contain no grease, bleach or 
chemicals; will not cause a growth of hair. Substi- 
tutes disappoint ; buy only Hinds’; at all dealers, 50 
cents, of if not obtainable, sent postpaid by us 


MORE OR LESS PUNGENT. 


Important Events Delayed.—Owing to the 
overcrowded condition of our columns a number of 
births and deaths are unavoidably postponed this 
week.— Leesville (Mo.) Light. 


Information Wanted.—M. Z. (at the police 
station)—‘‘Can I see the man you arrested at my 
house last night?’’ 

Cu1EF ConstaBLE—‘‘What do you want to see 
him for?”’ 






As &- HINDS, 6 West St» Portland, Maine © 90 


‘es 








cer 





M. Z.—‘‘I want to ask him how he managed to 


get into the house and go upstairs without waking THE MUSICAL CIRCLE ats 5 Aum 


my wife.’”—Le Rire. ‘The great masters and their methods are realistically 

pictured in ‘‘ Your Loving Nell.” The book is a series 
of letters depicting the experiences of an American 
yg og baad — Meg ace yg music abroad, 
, 2mo, cloth, 231 pages, $1.00. Funk & Wagnalls Com- 
To Suit His Taste.—The second day drew to its | pany, New York and London. te 


close with the twelfth juryman still unconvinced. 


‘*Well, gentlemen,”’ said the court officer, entering 
MEONAMA Cleanadle |... 
Porcelain Lined Refrigerators |" 
a Excel All Others 


The porcelain lining is 
real porcelain fused on 
sheet steel and indestruct- 
ible. This meansa sweet, 
clean refrigerator at all 
times. The doors are air- 
tight, which prevents 
sweat and mould. 

Ordinary refrigerator 

This s‘yle33x21x46 doors lock in one place only. 
Polished Oak, Round Cor- The Leonard door lock (see 
























Got Him into Trouble.—Dracon—‘By the 
way, that man Brown you married a year ago, has he 
paid you your fee yet?”’ 

CLERGYMAN—'‘No; the last time I reminded him 
of it he said I’d be fortunate if he didn’t sue me for 
damages.’’—Boston Transcript. 





What Commas Do.—Here is an example of odd 
punctuation: ‘‘That that is is that that is not is 






















ners, Quarter Sawed Panels nd stich not is not that it it is.” To avoid nightmares, we firies all 
$30.00 cut draws the ee immediately punctuate thus: ‘‘That that is, is, the dust, thus protecting the health of the 
i : against the door seer damn that that is not, is not, is not that it? It is.”—1|] entire house- hold, besides reduces the labor 
locks it top, sides and bottom so that the air cannot Psst lone uP ONSELE: ‘ of sweeping . 95%, cleanses and preserves 


get in and around the edges. 





your carpets 


5 etre work in \% of the 
YOUR ICE BILLS CUT IN HALF quires, and makes 


t © i — sH—"* i i- 
There. are tine walls to: preserve the ice Couldn’t Collect Himself.—Cuap.ricu I |} task instead of a posi 


\ and rugs, accomplishes the f 
\ time the cornbroom re- 
sweeping an agreeable 
tive drudgery. 



















‘see cut below). The price is 4 less than was all bwoke up ovah a girl once, doncher know.” Don’t think the cornbroom is more economi- 
tile lining and the refrigerator is better. For Miss Knox—‘‘Ah, I see! And some of the pieces cal, as this would be a great m1 s- 
sale by the best dealers or shipped direct aes ioat:”--Chdcade Dodie Nites, Sie. One SISSE ES Se H 
from the factory. Thirty days’ trial. Freight last longer than fifty corn- y 


repaid as far as the Mississippi and Ohio 

ivers. Beware of imitations made of white 
seg Write for free sage of porcelain lin- 
og and catalog showing 30 other styles. 

GRAND RAPIDS REFRIGERATOR CO. 
33 Ottawa Street Grand Rapids, Mich, 


ERAS brooms. Once you use the 
Bissell, you will regret the comfort 
Quite All Right.—SuHz—'‘No, Jack, I’m afraid || 2Md cleanliness you have long sacrificed in using 


esas ; the tiresome, inefficient, unsanitary cornbroom. 
it's impossible. We should never get on well to- Buy a Bisseli now of any dealer, send us the purchase slip, and 
gether. You know I always want my own way so | |j receive a neat, useful present free. The Bissell is sold by all the 
much.” best trade; price $2.50 to $5.50, 





Nine walls of 

















i a He—'Well, that’s all right. You could go on aes pariy avert ip ee 38a, a Rapids, Mich. 
: wanting it after we were married.” —Pick-Me-Up. SEaeeees end Saly Bay bags World.) of Cases Besar 
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THE DISCRIMINATION BETWEEN HONEST COM.- 
PETITORS 4» SUBSTITUTION COUNTERFEITERS 











WE wish to make it clear that our Substitution Talks are delivered solely against illegitimate 
competitors. By these we mean the makers and dealers who are imitating products of recog- 
nized worth, who are preying upon the reputations of manufacturers of high standing. In almost every 
branch of trade there is plenty of healthy and legitimate competition. The purchaser is seldom limited 
to one or even a few brands. A safe rule is to purchase goods which are extensively known. Almost 
invariably this means goods which are extensively advertised. 


WE know that THE LITERARY DicEsT readers, who spend annually nearly or about $200,000,- 
000.00, exercising a purchasing power excelled by no other body of similar numbers, use careful 
discrimination in buying. ‘They perhaps do not fall so easily a prey to unscrupulous imitators. We 
feel, however, that the greater care exercised the better, and for this reason we are prosecuting our 
Anti-Substitution Campaign persistently. 


In previous talks with our subscribers on the Substitution Evil we have tried to point out how 
the purchaser of an imitation inflicts a three-fold injury: First, upon himself; secondly, upon the manu- 
facturer of the genuine article; and thirdly, upon the publishers of periodicals in which standard articles 
are advertised. A case in point has just come to our attention. It illustrates and emphasizes our 
entire line of argument :— 


A Literary DicestT subscriber, living in an upper New York State town, read in our columns the 
advertisement of a prominent shoe manufacturer. The reader decided to purchase a pair of shoes of. this 
make. Instead of mailing an order directly to the Manufacturers, he believed it would be easier to purchase 
through his local dealer. ““Can you supply me with a pair of Blank and Blank shoes >”’ he inquired, nam- 
ing the well-known brand. The dealer instantly replied in the affirmative. He did not happen to have in his 
stock just the style and size wanted, but he ordered and delivered the shoes a few days later. A mistake 
in the size had been made, however, and our subscriber, disgusted with the blunder, mailed the shoes di- 
rectly to Messrs. Blank and Blank.- Shortly afterward he received a letter from this frm: “ You have 
evidently made a mistake,”’ it said. ‘‘ The shoes you sent us are not our make. In material and workman- 
ship they do not resemble our shoes. Every Blank and Blank shoe is plainly stamped with the makers’ 
name. No maker’s name appears on the pair you have sent us, because no manufacturer with a reputa- 
tion would care to place his name on such goods. ‘Please advise us what you wish done with these shoes.” 


UBSTITUTION in this case meant that our subscriber paid the price of a standard trade-marked 
article and secured an inferior product. The advertising expenditure of the manufacturer with a 
reputation directly benefited the maker of a cheap imitation, put forth by a concern of unknown iden- 
tity. THE Literary Dicest failed to be credited with an order intended for goods advertised in its 
columns. Could an illustration of the Evil of Substitution be clearer? Hundreds upon hundreds of 
cases like the above are occurming in various trades every day. 


EVERY TIME YOU ENTER A STORE 
REMEMBER THESE SUBSTITUTION MAXIMS 


@ Substitution goods mean cheap quality, adulteration, shoddy, 
inferior workmanship. 





@ Government Pure Food Laws are halting imitators and swindlers 
in the food products trade. 

@ Your influence can help —_ out the imitators and swindlers in 
other branches of trade of just as much importance to 
your welfare. 

@ Don’t tolerate “‘just as good,” “the same thing,” or similar an- 
swers, but insist on what you want and get what you ask for. 


@ We strive to protect our subscribers’ confidence in our adver- 
tisers. You should aid us by supporting these advertisers. 


@ Remember the substitution dealer trades an inferior article for the 
price of the genuine at the customer's loss. 












@q MANUFACTURERS OF STANDARD TRADE-MARKED PRODUCTS WHO ARE SPENDING MILLIONS OF DOLLARS IN 
BUILDING UP JUSTLY DESERVED POPULARITY CANNOT AFFORD TO CHEAPEN THE QUALITY OF THEIR OUTPUT. 





Tue Lirerary Dicest ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 
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Literal.—‘‘What have you got in the shape of 
cucumbers, this morning?’’ asked the customer of 
the new grocery clerk. : 

“Nothing but bananas, ma am. —Everybody’s. 


Was He Married?—THE W1pow—‘‘I want a 
man. to do odd jobs about the house, run on errands; 
one that never answers back and is always ready 
to do my bidding.” 

AppLicaNT—' You're looking for a husband, 
ma’am.”—Brooklyn Eagle. 





He Got His.—‘‘ Deduction is the thing,”’ declared 
the law student. ‘‘For instance, yonder is a pile of 
ashes in our yard. That is evidence that we have 
had fires this winter.”’ 

‘And, by the way, John,’ broke in his father, 
“you might go out and sift that evidence.’’— 
Houston Chronicle. 


Past.—‘‘Did I hear you say, old chap, that mar- 
riage has made a new man of you? 2 
“That's right.” 
“Then that wipes out that ten I owe you. Now 


lend me five, will you?’’—Milwaukee Sentinel. 


In Vain.—A Congressman from a southwestern 
State tells of a meeting of Grand Army veterans in 
his State some years ago whereat they protested 
against certain proposed legislation by the State 
assembly. 

One of the speakers painted the situation in such 
black color that an earnest auditor, overwhelmed 
by the recital, jumped to his feet and excitedly 
exclaimed: 

‘‘Comrades, is it possible that we died in vain!’’ 
—Harper’s Monthly. 


In Their Own Coin.—One day two ladies hired 
a cab and paid the driver his dollar for their ride 
with the following coins: a twenty-five-cent piece, 
three dimes, five five-cent pieces, a three-cent piece, 
two two cent pieces, and thirteen pennies. 

After looking at the miscellany for a moment, 
the driver smiled broadly, and asked whimsically, 
‘Well, well, now, and how long have you been 
saving up for this nice little treat to-day?’’— 
Harper's Weekly. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


Foreign. 


February 15.—Giosue Carducci, the Italian poet 
and critic, to whom the Nobel prize for litera- 
ture was awarded last year, dies at Bologna. 

Count Leo Tolstoy’s son is indicted at St. Peters- 
burg on a charge of high treason. 


February 16.—The Moroccan Minister of War 
issues orders for a new attack on -Raisuli. 


February 17.—Nicaragua is reported to be greatly 
excited over the invasion of her territory by 
Honduras, and there is a general demand for 
reparation. 

The British steamer Heliopolis sinks the British 
steamer Orianda in a collision off Wales. Four- 
teen persons on the latter boat are drowned. 

Many Jews are mobbed in the streets of Odessa 
by members of the ‘‘Black Hundreds’’ organ- 
ization. 


February 18.—By the intervention of President 
Fallitres the differences in the French Cabinet 
on church policy are settled. 


February 19.—The French Chamber of Deputies, 
by a majority of 301, sustains the liberal policy 
toward Catholics advocated by Mr. Briand, the 
Minister of Education. 


The German Emperor opens the Reichstag; his 
speech refers to the recent elections and sup- 
plementary credits for the African colonies, 


Honduran troops which attacked Nicaraguans 
on the frontier are compelled to retreat after 
six hours’ fighting. 

February 20.—The anti-Jewish disturbances in 
Odessa are increasing, and consuls send mes- 
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A STAIN AND VARNISH COMBINED 


need lo 


beaulify 


Jour 


Home 


JAP-A-L AIC 
is the hardest, most durable and lustrous finish made. Em- 
braces sixteen beautiful colots, and can be used for refinishing 
everything about the home from cellar to garret. 
You can keep your entire home looking like new by 


the use of JAP-A-LAC. It costs but a trifle. 


You can do your own refinishing Of scratched and scuffed furniture, and of all things 
of wood or metal you may have, just as well as an expert. 

Try JAP-A-LAC today on some old piece of furniture, and learn how to save money. 

All sizes, from 15c. to $2.50. For sale by Paint, Hardware and Drug Dealers. 


A WARNING AGAINST THE DEALER WHO 
TRIES TO SUBSTITUTE. Some dealers will 
not buy JAP-A-LAO so long as they can substi- 
tute something else on which THEY 
MAKE MORE PROFIT. If your dealer offers 
you a substitute, decline it. He will get JAP-A- 
LAC for you if you insist on it. 

If building, write for our complete Finishing Speeifica- 
tions. They will be mailed free. Our Architectural 
Green Label Varnishes are of the highest quality. 





If your dealer does not .eep JAP-A-LAC, send us 
his name and _1o0c. (except for Gold, which is 26e.), 
to cover cost of mailing, and we will send a FREE 
Sample (quarter pint can) to any point in the 
United States. 


Write for beautiful, illustrated booklet, and 
interesting 

color card. 

FREE for 

the asking, es 


342 Rockefeller Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 

















Boston 





WHITING PAPER COMPANY 


The Largest Makers of Fine Writing Papers in the World. 


The superiority of WHITING PAPERS is so generally known and accepted that 
the fact barely requires a passing mention. 
It is a pleasure to call attention to some varieties of these popular papers, which 


may assist the choice of the purchaser. 


WHITING’S FRENCH CHAMBRAY, FRENCH ORGANDIE and ORGANDIE 
GLACE are the daintiest and most perfect of fabric papers. 


pondence papers for feminine use. 


For men, whether for home or club use, WHITING’S WOVEN LINEN is 


unequaled for character and refinement. 


Obtainable from leading dealers in stationery. 


WHITING PAPER COMPANY 
148-150-152 Duane St., New York 


Philadelphia 


Mills: HOLYOKE, MAss. 


They are ideal corres- 


Chicago 
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‘ sages to thei i Jf s : 
A Ha V Aa Ge ae ay cir embassies asking protection for 





‘ 4 Count Stolberg-Wernigerode i . 
. Marr iage TF ha of the Reichstag. “<td President 


: Depends ii Ferrera, leader of the raid in C 

WA largely on Bg tine h ¢ November, and four of his follower ony last 

yr, ‘eg of the whole truth = tenced to death at Kimberley * are sen. 
about self and sex and their 1), —<— The Boers wi jority 

relation to life and health. i We “14s election for shad pote se Pg ane Seats in the 
This knowledge does not come a 


intelligently of itself, nor correct- 4) : Ip February 21.—The mail steamer Ber]; 
ly from ordinary everyday sources, hy i ee Balsam Sanitis- wich, England, to Rotterdam, ig aerator. Har. 
just 


| er sue isthe modern off the Hook of Holland, and about 150 
exology a Ee [Soa Gira “4 
Sal ly stron anc er- cc ° 
a (Ttlustrated) = = foctty aundamantaes 5 senagreegd Creel, of Mexico, informs Secret 
by William H. Walling, A.M., M D., imparts in __ Made so by treatment i. that war has not been declared in Cent} 
a clear, wholesome way, in one volume: with pure Canada Balsam, merica, but says that active work will Ce 

Knowledge a Young Man Should Have, 6 | Sg8 necessary to prevent a struggle. ul be 

Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have, a sam anitissue 

Knowledge a Father Should Have. 

Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son, is wrapped in parchment paper, in sealed cartons. patientie. 

Medical Knowledge 2 Husband Should Have, Price 10e, 15e, 25e. 25 sheets free. $1 worth CONGRESS: 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have, sent prepaid anywhere. For $2 we willsend with cqmage ee 
— a a — poate Have, the paper an §S. P. Co. oxidized copper cabinet. February 15.—House: In th 

\now edge a Mother shout ave, We have a is OD si io AT . S . - - 
Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter, office Sarmnit ea eebtienionn cay. nt — oom i mane — > 
Rich Gieth Minding, Fuh c — <one trated, $2.00 ing from 20 per cent. to 40 per cent. sion for an additional “sl t 
ie ° inding, Fu to Stamp, ustrated, J " % " 
Write for “‘ Other People’s Opinions ’’ and Table of Contents SORES EATS OD. FOS Mawaned Ave, Pilateiphls, Ro, nought type is defeated. 


Puritan Pub. Co., Dept. B, Phila., Pa. February 16.—Senate: The Administr 
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to settle the Japanese school question Fp 
proved by the adoption of the conference re as 
on the Immigration Bill. Dare 
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Just Ready in the Standard Nature Series 


February 18.—House: The confere 


: : Sate a mce r 
the Immigration Bill is adopted. laid 


9 
Peter Moller’s : I eleven teeter ae ada 
a MANUAL OF COMMON “speaks at length in his own defense.” © Ut. 
Cod Liver Oil BUTTERFLIES AND MOTHS February 20-—Senate: By a vote of forty 


Should be Purchased for the of America and E is i i y 
Solna weed hee. urope Reproduced in seat is confirmed. The Naval 


-two to 
re to his 
: ui and River and 
std rae : Natural Colors with their common and Harbor bills are passed at a night session. 
is a pure oil, so pure that it is posi- ee ; 2 a oe 
tively free from disagreeable taste and scientific names. 25 cents net. TRaaa ceettins Een eee _ 1s 
; it wi 7p - a : 
odor, Children take it without persua- aml catviers, which had theca th Aga: erks 
sion. It digests readily, does not cling II. : points of order, are restored ut on 
to the palate, and never ‘“‘repeats.’’ ; ; 


It is made and bottled by Peter Moller AMANUAL OF COMMON AMER- February 21—House: Chairman Tawney, of the 


at his own factory at the Norway fisher- Appropriations Committee, warns 
. : ns | : s the H 
ies—no adulteration possible. ICAN AND EUROPEAN INSECTS. a api ga for the next fiscal year will 
Not sold in bulk. You know you get : 8 2 result in a deficit of more than $100, 
Sete tee. _ Tae iaee resent Reproduced in Natural Colors with their PO ea 
fiat, oval bottle bearing the name of common and scientific names. 25 cents net Crtun Dowmatte Same: 
Schieffelin & Company, New York ; February 15.—New York bankers place a $29,000,- 
SOLE AGENTS iy These are two of a forthcoming series of Nature ooo-four-per_cent. loan in Paris for the New 
Manuals, 544x3}4 inches—(pocket size), prepared under York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad. 
the supervision of William Beutenmuller, curator of Alexis Aladyin, organizer of the Peasant party 

















the Depart tof Ent 1 A i Insti : ; vate 
SLIP IT INTO YOUR TRUNK || Nowrat History, New Yors. They are exactly and in Russia, arrives in New York. 


‘‘Parisians Out of Doors” beautifully executed in colors. A_compulsory education bill is passed in the 
; : Delaware Senate. 
By F. BERKELEY SMITH 32mo, 50 caine sits wae 

ee author aagieate os ag ggg erent 75° PP. 35 PR . February _— Rang 3 gi on the Harlem 
in and about the capital of the world’s fun. With numer- division of the New Yor entral jumps the 
ous drawings and photographs by the author and a water- FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW YORK track near Woodlawn, killing over twenty pas- 
color — by F. Hopkinson Smith. 12mo, cloth, $1.50 sengers and injuring nearly 150 more. 
net. Funk & Wagnal!ls Company, New York and London. The report of the inspectors of the Mutual Life 


Insurance Company shows a sweeping admin- 
istration victory. 


‘He had small skill oh 
€ oN sma ski .@) orse flesh February 17.—The report of the special commit- 
tee of the Board of Directors of the Pennsyl- 
W Oo oug b vania Railroad Company, made public in Phil- 
S adelphia, exonerates the officers of the com- 
a pany of almost all charges of mismanagement 
——= and favoritism made against them by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. 
Charles W. Morse buys the New York and Porto 
Rico steamship line. 

















February 18.—The President declares that it is 
not feasible to take up the matter of tariff revi- 
sion before the next Republican convention 

‘ meets. 

; 10 Ty \\ > lt is announced in financial circles that the 

aS et 5 Pennsylvania Railroad has arranged soon to 

SS COPYRIONT? . place $50,000,000 in equipment notes abroad. 


e 
1S | (Bo February 19.—The State Legislature of Missouri 
adi adopts a resolution fixing the proper pronuncia- 
: ; tion of ‘‘Missouri.’’ 
— —— 
=Try a cake of it, an d be co nvi nced.= Christian Scientists appear before a joint session 
of the Delaware legislature to protest against 
the passage of the pending medical bill which 


would bar them from practising their form of 
healing in the State. 


co ; 
For ii uor and February 20.—Clarence H. Mackay, president of 
the Postal Telegraph Cable Company, an- 
nounces an increase of ten per cent. in the 


salaries of all employees in the company’s op- 


e 
D ru U si n erating department. 
James J. Hill, president of the Great Northern 
Railroad, declares that a business lull has set in. 


A scientific remedy which has been Prof. Harry Pratt Judson is chosen president of 


x ae i i f Chi : 
skillfully and successfully administered by Bo aiamrencisibage iA > uit aneiav vad 
medical specialists for the past 27 years. Railroad bonds is sold by Kuhn, Loeb & Co., of 


New York. 
At the fellewing Keclay Institutes: February 21.—Mr. James Bryce, British Ambas- 


Dwight, Ul St. Louis, M Wetsies States, 8. ¥ Seite mn sador to this country, arrives in New York. ; 

Birmingham, Ala. wi . ouis, Mo., ite Plains, N. Y. ittsburg, Pa. : : : 

Hot a ry Ark. rs a Ind. 2803 Loeust St. Columbus, 0., 4246 Fifth Ave. Cornelius P. Shea, president = Rg banger 

San Franciseo, Cal. Lexington, Mass. Omaha, Neb., 1087 N. Dennison Ave. Providenee, R. I. Brotherhood of Teamsters, an s A 

West Haven, Conn, Portland, Me. Cor. Cass & 25th Sts. Philadelphia, Pa., Richmond, Va. fendants, are acquitted in Chicago of conspir- 

Washington, D. C., Grand Rapids, Mich. North Conway, N. H. $12 N. Broad St, Toronto, Ont., Canada. acy during the teamsters’ strike against the de- 
211 N. Capitol St. 265 So. College Ave. Buffalo, N. Y. Harrisburg, Pa. London, England. 

















partment-stores. 
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In this column, to decide questions concerning the 
correct use of words, the Funk & Wagnalls Standard 
Dictionary is consulted as arbiter. 


“B, E.,” Coney Island, N. Y.—‘‘Please tell me 
which is the correct way to divide ordered and 


received. 

The first is correctly divided or-dered, the second 
re-ceived. 

“J, E. G.,” Burlington, Vt.—** What is the mean- 
ing of the word sadzstic?’ 

Of or pertaining to the Marquis de Sade, a no- 
torious French romancer who was condemned to 
death for nameless vices. He was the author of 
scandalous romances, cheated the scaffold, and 
died in a madhouse. 

“H. I. B..”’ Lyons, N. Y.—‘*What is the correct 
pronunciation of the word denatured as applied to 
alcohol?’’ 

Two pronunciations are permissible—de-nay’- 
churd (e as in added) and de-nay’tiurd (iu, diph- 
thongal sound, as eu in feud). 

“J. R. Y.,”. Woodburn, Ind.—‘‘Kindly give me 
the origin of the present number 23 as a skidoo.”’ 

The origin of the number 23 in the connection 
specified has peen variously explained. Theatrical 
men claim that it was first used among them and 
originated from a combination of 18 (representing 
the number of parts given to an actor or actress who 
had becore persona non grata to the management 
to memorize) and 4 (representing the number of 
weeks in which the parts were to be learned and 
during which the manager took care ‘‘the ghost’’ 
failed to walk in the direction of the unfortunate 
Thespian of whom he wished to rid himself). But 
in horse-racing circles this claim is ridiculed, and 
the racing-man asserts that 23 originated from the 
number of horses entered for the Suburban Hand- 
icap in New York. The number of entries in this 
race was limited to 22, but on one occasion 23 horses 
went to the starting-post, and one horse—the twenty- 
third—was ordered off. 

Circus men explain the term as the last item on 
their program, which usually was the chariot-race. 
During the performance the canvasmen would lie 
around and sleep, but when this race wasin progress 
were aroused by the boss canvasman so that they 
might get ready for work assoon as the race was over. 
Aclaim that deserves more serious attention made 
in the New York Sun (May -20, 1906) is that 
which attributes the origin of this number to the 
expulsion of Adam from the Garden of Eden as 
found related in the twenty-third verse of the third 
chapter of the Book of Genesis. It reads: ‘There- 
fore the Lord God sent him forth from the Garden 


of Eden to till the ground from whence he was 
taken.” 


D.#C.Roses 


are tbe best. Always on their own roots. Plants mailed wan 

stn al United Grates. Safe Tw. guaranteed. Over 30 
Xperience, ower ond V 

at ty. Write for iach: bate, xh 
‘ New Guide to Rose Culture 

or 1907—the leading rose catalogue of America, 114 pages, 
Mailed free, Describes over 1 ,000 varieties. Tells how to grow 
them and allother desirable flowers. Est.1850, 70 greenhouses, 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., West Grove, Pa, 
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Maule’s Pansies 


A carefully prepared 
AN mixture of all the richest, 
\"" wy iN handsomest and largest 
NAY \\\ \y Pansies known. Contains 
A ly | all the productions of 
\ i \ Yj G g American and European 
\ \\ d g th Specialists that are truly 
NY Y Z meritorious. Pansy seed 
is very high priced, and it 
is next to impossible for 
the average flower lover 
to buy all the new sorts. 
Every variety really desir- 
atle is in Maule’s Prize 
Mixture. Look for blooms 
=! 2 to 344 inches across, of 
perfect texture and in full 
range of color. 
For ten 2-cent stamps 
I will send one packet of 
these Best of All Pansies, 
together with a copy of 
The Maule Seed Book for 
1907. 338,000 copies of this 
book have already been 
mailed, at a cost of more 
than $45,000. It contains 
69 Specialties in Flowers 
and 63 Specialties in Vege- 
tablcs (many of which cannot be 
obtained elsewhere) as well as 
everything else, old or new, worth 
rowing, Seeds, Plants, Bulbs, 
rees, etc. Itis the best I have 
published in the last 20 years. If 
you make a garden this spring, 
you surely ought to have this Book. It will be 
Pansy packet with mailed together with a packet of these choicest 
another order; it is good for 20 cents. of all Pansies to anyone sending me 20 cents. 


WM. HENRY MAULE, 1778 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Fan" i 


Return the empty 




























You can rely 


absolutely on the varieties of 
flowers and vegetables listed in 


Dreer’s 
Garden Book] ,,, 


Many beautiful multicolor and duotone § | neversaw 
plates and 224 illustrated pages describing arr A 
everything worth growing in the flower or ee 
vegetable garden. constant de- 
light to you 
and your 






Asia 


The finest collection of Hardy Peren- 


; : Water 
nials, the best roses, the newest dahlias, 


cent flowers of 
this remark- 
able plant, as 
shown in the 
illustration, ac- 
tually con.e out of 
the}dry bulb in 
two or three 
weeks without 
its being placed 
in soil or water. 


Mailed to anyone ment gning this publication. 





Dreer's Crystal ° 
Forcing Radish. 

Beautiful round 
white variety, crisp 
and tender; a quick 
forcer and succeeds 
equally well in open 
















We guarantee 
this. 


two feet — is a 
rich, red brown 
color, tipped 
with red_and 








\% 1b. 35C. 


HENRY A, DREER 
Philadelphia 








yellow. 


L. L. MAY & 00., 


40 Cents. 


Postpaid to You 


This Curious Floral Novelty 
MONARCH OF THE EAST 


From Central 


Blooms With- 
out Soil or 


Gea friends. on iaaey parts: 
cannas and gladioli. The magiifi- of th io Serer ee 


liant. Place in any 
fancy receptacle, 
without water, in 
warm room on 
table or mantel, 
and watch it grow. 
Without leaves or 
roots, the flower 
shoots up—thriving- 
entirely on the 
nourishment con- 
tained in the bulb. 
Later, an um- 
brella -sha ped 
spotted leaf will 


The flower 
ground, sheath some- be formed, reach- 
Pkt. 5c; 02, 1003 times reaches ing 3 feet, and 


most ornamental. 
Write to-day. 

Our Big CAT- 
ALOG will tell 
you all—It is Free, 


ST. PAUL, MINN, 








quires little water. 
Write for special offer. 
M. L. IRWIN, 





uunded 1825. Large NEW Fruit Book 
free. STARK BRO’S, Louisiana, Mo. 





103 Chambers St., New York, N. ¥. 


p_FOLDING BATH TUB 


NURSERIES sell Direct , 
pay freight, give FULL value \ a. Weight 16 lbs, cost, little. 
Fo’ 


. 











garden you should plant 


the BEST SEEDS that Grow! 


Shall we mail you a copy of ‘The Leading American Seed Catalog"? It is an elegant 
book of 200 pages and is mailed only to those who can appreciate the BURPEE QUALITY 
in Seeds. Most Important Novelties for 1907,— including the two most remarkable “New 
Creations,""— which can be had only direct from us, Write TO-DAY! 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Seed Growers, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 














i 


; is ‘to try all things, hold fast to those that 
are good,—and then make them better !’’ If 
you would have pleasure or profit from your 
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360 


Me 33% SAVED BY ORDERING BEFORE PUBLICATION 


WHAT DO YOU 
KNOW ABOUT 


THE LITERARY DIGEST 





SEE 
BELOW 


MUNICIPAL OWNERSHIP 


Child Labor—Railroad Rates—The Income Tax—or other Public Questions? 


Where do you get 


EVERY 





Minot J. Savage, D.D. ‘‘Facts ought 
to be weapons ready for the hands of 
those who would fight for a cleaner, 
sweeter, happier earth.” 











your FACTS to support your views? 


INTELLIGENT CITIZEN 


DISCUSSES THESE PROBLEMS 


and many others touching on 2oth Century Progress and Reform 


FACTS, not haphazard. THEORIES, are wanted, 
and Facts on both sides of the Question at issue 


THE NEW, REVISED TO 1907-FORTHCOMING 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF SOCIAL REFORMS 


Edited and Compiled by W. D. P. BLISS, with the cooperation of the highest authorities in England and the United States 


In a thoroughly up-to-date manner gives an abundance of verified statistics, comparative tables, expert opinions on the entire field of 


sociology, and kindred subjects. 


Municipal Ownerchip, Wages, Political Science, and all phases of Social and Economic thought are 


set forth with encyciopedia thui1oughues: ane coneiseness RIGHT UP-TO-DATE, 


ITS WIDE SCOPE It puts side by side, 
in authoritative state- 
ments, the views, theories, and utterances of 
all schools of sociological and economic 
thought. Thus the reader is enabled to 
closely analyze both sides of the topics. 





HIGHEST AUTHORITIES It is largely the 
work of the high- 
est authorities, and thus brings together a 
wider collection of accurate facts than has 
ever before been concentrated on questions 
of social reform. 





APPENDIX FEATURES Its appendix con- 
tains a complete 
chronology of social reforms by subjects 
‘and countries; charts showing distribution 
of wealth in the United States; wages and 
) hours of labor; rise and fall of wages, etc. 





GEN. WILLIAM BOOTH— Salvation Army, International Headquarters, London, Says of the First Edition: 


“It is an invaluable contribution to the literature of social science. 
rendered to the subject than has been done by its publication. 
believe that that will be the case in my own experience.” 


**It will stand in years to come as an epitome of social and economic conditions 
and the state of human progress in the last decade of the nineteenth century.”—Dr. | fully 


Albert Shaw, Editor of Review of Reviews. 


**T am struck with its excellence and completeness; Loth sides have been ad- 


mirably carried out.”,—Bepjamin Kidd. 


** A work of ve 
and ably.” 
| Political Science. 


Washington, D. C 


great value. 
ranklin H. Giddings, Columbia University School of 


I can not very well imagine how a better service could have been 
To those engaged in social operations it must prove very serviceable, I 


A great many topics have been treated, success- 


“‘Of very great value to all students of social matters.’”’—Carroll D. Wright, 


A Few of the Many Writers and Subjects: 


Jane Addams—Hu!l House 

Percy Alden, M. P.—Labor Colonies 

Edward W. Bemis, Ph.D.— Gas Problems 

C. Loring Brace —Child Saving 

Mrs. Carrie C. Catt~—Woman’s Suffrage 
Vice-Pres. Woman’s Suffrage Association 

Prof. John R. Commons ~ Labor Subjects 

Miles M. Dawson—Insurance 

Dr. Edward T. Devine—Charity Organization 

Prof. E. G. Dexter—Education 

Dr. 8. W. Dike—Divorce Statistics 

Wm. L. Garrison—Single Tax 

Prof. N. P. Gilman—Profit Sharing 

Henry George—Single ‘Tax 

W. J. Ghent—Adulteration of Food 

Samuel Gompers— Liberty and Trade Unions 


Earl Grey—Public House Trust 

Pres. Arthur T. Hadley—Individualism 

Dr. Edward E. Hale—Unitarian Church and Social 
Reform 

Prescott F. Hall—Immigration 

Prof. C. R. Henderson—Reformatories 

Morris Hillquit—Socialism 

Robert Hunter— Poverty 

Mrs. Florence Kelley—Consumers’ League 

Dr. William J. Kerby, of the Catholic University, 
Washington—Roman Catholic Church and 
Social Reform 

ae ge Kidd—Biolo 

Prof. Frank Parsons — Railroads 

Eltweed Pomeroy— Referendum and Initiative 

Dr. H. H. Russell—Anti-Saloon League 


John Spargo—Child Slavery 

Dr. Josiah Strong—Institutional Churches 

Dr. Graham ‘Taylor -- Congregational Church and Social 
Reform 

John DeWitt Warner—Free Trade 

Dr. Booker T. Washington—Negro 

Dr. A. F. Weber —Eight-Hour Day 

Prof. Walter F. Wilcox— Divorce 

Prof. Thomas E. Wll-— Forestry 

Dr. Talcott Williams—Democracy by Trusts 

Dr, Clinton R. Woodruff—Philadelphia 

Robert A. Woods ~ Boston 

Victor Yarros—Anarchism 

Prof. Charles Zueblin— University Extension 


Right Up-to-date Unimpeachable Statements 


Every articles in this revised work (now in press) has been carefully and authoritatively compiled from 


the very latest data obtainable. 


Articles in the former edition, now obsolete, are dropt. and every 


new, present-day, social movement of any significance or importance has been prepared by a specialist 
identified with or thoroughly competent to handle it. 


Every fact and figure given have been verified and vouched for by the most expert authority 


in their several lines. 


33% OFF 


BEFORE 





This newly revised, invaluabie Encyclopedia will be issued shortly. 
The regular price after publication will be $7.50. 
who order in advance, by signing and returning attacht blank, 


WAGNALLS 
COMPANY 
44-60 E, 23d St. 


To those New York 








Spey reas 
Seaton 


é 


| 
: 
5 


et 





PUBLICATION | the price will be $5.00, carriage charges included. 


No money need be sent till notified 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 


that the work is ready for de- 
livery. Simply sign and return attacht blank NOW. If for any reason 
the work is not entirely satisfactory when received, return it at our expense, 
and we will refund the $5.00, and you will owe us nothing. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 44-60 East 23d St., New York 


Gentlemen :—I hereby agree 

to take as soon as published in 1907, 

a copy of The Eacyclopedia of Social 

Reforms, New and Revised Edition, at 

the special price of $5.00. I will remit 

the amount as soon as notified that this 

book is ready for delivery. 1t is understood 

that if for any reason I am dissatisfied with the 

book, I may return it at your expense within 
five days and you will refund the $5.00, 
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The literary Digest Classified Columns 








The 


Cost for Advertisements under this heading is 65 


cents per line of six words. 


Minimum, 4 lines. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


i Dustless House Cleaning. 
Sanit? eee tie Compressed-Air House- 
ad = Wagons and Machinery sold to re- 
Clean parties to operate_in cities, pos 
eee thousand upwards. Each Portable 
ae ing Plant. has earning capacity from 
Clone sO per day, at cost of about $8 per 
¢ da vital required $2,000 upwards. ta- 
poe ry Residential Plants from $450, up- 
ber ‘ ver 200 companies operating our 
pa A We are the pioneers in the business 
ore will prosecute all infringers. State ref- 
pei? cos. General Compressed Air & Vacuum 
STechinery Co., 4408 Olive St., St. Louis. 


4 AKE gilt-edged investments 
i OU CAN Jonn-town Real Estate, paying 
frond to 15 per cent. annually, doubling in 
oto 5 years, by combining your investment 
f $25.00 to $10,000 with hundreds of others. 
Sifety guaranteed by_ strong Trust Co. 
-Vrooman_ Associates, Realty Co., Capital 
00. Century Building, St. Louis. Mo. 
For full information send for Booklet G. 


aying Drug Store in best resi- 

a en od New Orleans. No charge for 
ood will. This _is_an unusual chance. 
_ W. Vacher, 4319 Dryades Street, New 
Orleans, La. ; 


—— 


PATENTS AND ATTORNEYS 


ENTS SECURED or fee returned. 
PR ork for free report as to patent- 
ehility. GUIDE BOOK and WHAT TO 
INVENT, with valuable List of Inventions 
Wanted, sent free. ONE MILLION DOL- 
LARS offered for one invention; $16,000 for 
‘others. Patents secured by us advertised 
free in _Worild’s Progress; , Sample free. 
Evans, Wilkens & Co., 849 * F, Washington. 


Patents that PROTECT—Our three books 
for inventors mailed_on receipt of six cents 
Stamps. R. 8S. & A. B. Lacey, Rooms 18 to 
93 Pacific Bldg., Washington, D. C. Estab- 
lished 1869. 


LET me sell your Patent. My book ex; 
plaining how mailed free. Sixteen years 
experience. Patent sales exclusively. Wm. 
E. Hoyt, Patent Sales Specialist, 290Z 
Broadway, New York City. 


BOOKS AND PUBLICATIONS 


WILD WEST BOOKS; thrilling account 
of the famous Bandits in the West, their 
escapades , umerous crimes, battles with 
police, detectives, ete. Illustrated. Cloth 
bound. Younger Brothers—James Boys— 
Dalton. Each $1.00; the three $2.50 prepaid. 
Crown Publishing do. Brooklyn, N. Y. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Highest Grade Photo-Finishing for ama- 
teurs promptly by mail. Artistic 1907 Cal- 
endar Oard mount with every half-dollar 
order. Write for prices and sample print. 
Robert Johnston, Dept. I, Wilkes-Barre, 





























HELP AND SITUATIONS 
WANTED > 





WANTED, for gentleman, companion and 
reader, age between 30*and 55. Must be 
thoroughly educated, scholarly man, able 
to yeaa aloud, good yachtsman and tra- 
veller, good health essential. Unquestion- 
able character and highest reference re- 
quired. High salary for competent man. 

pplicants answer by letter, giving personal 
description and qualifications, toJ. D. Had- 
win, 48 West 133d Street, New York. 


WANTED—ONE OR TWO PERSONS 
in each town, able t» present a subscription 
proposition of unusual merit to their im- 
mediate friends. very few new names 
bring handsome returns. Full information 
and particula.s upon application to— 

LIFE, 24 West 31 St., New York, N. Y. 








$23,400 represents the auaual salaries of 
positions now open on our books. Free 
registration. ‘*“No  position—no_pay.”’ 
Registration form Q sent on application. 
The Kinsley-Drake Company, 245 Broad- 
way, New York. 


AGENTS WANTED to represent old es- 
tablished Mail Order House. Over one 
thousand rapid selling specialties. From 
$5.00 to $10.00 per day easily made, costly 
outfit free. George A. Parker, Dept. 24, 720 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








JUST the opportunity you seek awaits 
you. Ask for ‘* The Right Man inthe Right 
Place,”, telling of peaoms open. Hap- 
goods, 305 Broadway, N. Y. 


HOME UTILITIES 


BUTCHER’S BOSTON POLISH is the 
best finish made for floors and interior 
woodwork. Not brittle ; will not scratch or 
deface like shellac or varnish. Send for 
free booklet. For sale by dealers in Paints, 
Hardware and House Furnishings. 

THE BUTCHER POLISH CO. 
856 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 


VALUABLE COOK BOOK sent free. 
200 recipes, suggestions enabling housewives 
to save money yet supply the table better. 
Send to-day to Sargent’s Gem _ Food Chop- 
per, 160 Leonard Street, New York. 


MUSICAL 


GENUINE BARGAINS in_high-grade 
upright pianos. Slightly used instruments: 
12 Steinways from up; 6 Webers from 
$250 up; 9 Krakauers from $250up; 7 Knabes 
from $250 up; 3 Chickerings from $250 up ; 
also ordinary second-hand Uprights, $75 up; 
also 10 very fine Parlor Grand pianos at 
about half. Write for full particulars. 
Cash or easy monthly payments. Lyon & 
Healy, 40 Adams St., Chicago. We ship 

















SEEDS, STOCK AND PETS" 


POULTRY RAISERS——— 
If you want beautiful, marketable birds, 
prolific layers, rapid growers, quick to ma- 
ture, easy to keep, in a word MONEY 
MAKERS. buy Rhode Island Reds. I sell 
at lowest price compatible with high qual- 
ity cockerels, hens, pullets, etc., and EGGS 
to HATCH. Write for free descriptive cir- 
cular. WALTER SHERMAN, Ashwalk, 
Newport, R. I. 

Buckbee’s Full of Life Seeds. Write to- 
day for Free Seed and Plant Guide, Tells 
How and What _to Plant. H. W. Buckbee, 
Bocktord Seed Farms, Farm 247, Rockford, 














BONDS AND MORTGAGES 


IF YOU are a careful Inves.or—one 
who does not care to gamble with your 
money—we want to inform you fully of our 
First Mortgage Farm Loan Investments. 
Amounts from $300 —e for tive 
years; netting in N. Y. Exchange, remitted 
by us free of charge, 5, 544 anc 6 per cent. 
We have over Two Hundred Clients in every 
part of the U. S. Have been _ in business 
here since 1853, and can satisfy the most 
scrutinizing Investo1 of the safety of our 
Loans. Full information, copy of booklet 
“We're Richt on the Ground,” and descriptive 
list of on-hand mortgages, sent upon appli- 
cation. E. J. LANDER & CO., Box ‘‘8,”’ 
Grand Forks, N. D. 





EDUCATIONAL 


How to Buy and Sell Real Estate. $2 pre- 
paid. Live wire book; completes your edu- 
cation; road to wealth. Realty Instruc- 
tor” free. Instructor Co., 434 Stimson, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Multicopying 

THE BENSINGER “ Rapid’’ Duplicator, 
quick, inexpensive device, benefits busi- 
ness and professional men requiring num- 
erous exact. copies, forms, letters, notices, 
diagrams; also multicopying MUSIO or 
anything written. with pen, pencil, type- 
writer. ©. Bensinger Oo., 130 stone Street, 
New York. 














Vacuum Cap ‘ 
OUR. VACUUM CAP when used a few 
minutes each day draws the blood to the 
scalp, causing free and normal circulation, 
which stimulates the hair to a new healthy 
growth. Sent on .trial under guarantee. 
Write for free particulars. The Modern 
Vacuum Cap Co., 594 Barclay Block, Denver. 





Motor Cycles 

MERKEL MOTOR OSCLE «Spring 
frame, spring fork, long wheel base anc 
positive grip control. Simple construction 
and highest efficiency. t money can 
buy. Every part built and guaranteed by 
us. Illustrated catalogue giving complete 
details and prices sent free on request. 
Merkel Motor Co., 1197 26th Av., Milwaukee. 





THE UNIVERSITY PRINTS 


1500 subjects on Greek and Italian art. 
One cent each or eighty cents per hundred. 
In series of 500 accompanied by our “* Out- 
lines, for the Study of Art.’’ They offer 
systematically arranged material for inde- 
pendent art study. ive dollars for each 
series complete. Send for catalogue. 
DUTCH, FLEMISH and GERMAN in prep- 
aration. 

Bureau of University Travel, 
19 Trinity Place, 
oston, Mass. 


OFFICE EQUIPMENT 


POSTAL TYPEWRITER, $25. Only real 
typewriter at low cost. Combines Universal 
Keyboard ; _ Strong manifolding, mimeo- 
graph stencil cutting, visible writing, inter- 
changeable type, prints from ribbon. Im- 
—- alignment impossible. Will stand 

ardest wear; practically accident proof. 
Agents wanted. Write Postal Typewriter 
Jo., Dept. 19, Norwalk, Conn. 


AUTOMOBILES, BOATS, 
SPORTING GOODS 


HIGH-GRADE MOTOR BOATS AT LOW 
PRICES. Buy direct from the manufac- 
turer. Write to-day for catalogue of ‘* De- 

endable’’ Motor, Sail and Row Boats. 

acine Boat Company, 107 St. Paul Ave., 


























everywhere on approval. 


For Authors 

YOU. may need services of , Literary Ad- 
visers,—want manuscripts perfected, type- 
written, sold on commission,—require ad- 
vice, criticism,—wish lectures, addresses, 
club papers written for 7s: We serve ef- 
ficiently. Booklet. Authors’ Revision Bu- 
reau, 2400Seventh Avenue, N. Y 


Miniatures 





celain, $25. High-grade work from any pic- 
ture. Old miniatures copied, Write Alfred 
W. Partrick, 18 Pier St., Yonkers, N. Y 


Automatic Gate 
MANLOVE Automatic Driveway Gate, 
always inorder. Saves time, temper, tim- 
ber, teams and trouble. Operated by any 
vehicle. Manlove Gate Oo., 272 E. Huron 
Street, Chicago, Ill. 
Dahlias 
BURT’S SUPERB DAHLIAS— Grand 
Prize at St. Louis. Gold Medal at Buffalo. 
20 Kinds (my selection) $1.00. Catalogue, 
H. F. BURT, Taunton, Mass. 
Heel Cushions 
No more Crooked Shoes._Wear Nathan 
Adjustuble Anti-Crooked Heel Cushions. 
All sizes. At your Shoe Dealer or by mail 
twenty-five cents a pair. Nathan Novelty 
Manufacturing Co., 86 E. Reade St., N. Y. 


For the Deaf 
,DEAF. or hard of hearing persons find 
lip reading simple, easy, practical; oral or 




















Racine, Wis. 








mail; termseasy. L. D. Lipmann, P. 0. 
Drawer 2618, Boston. 





















HAVE 
YOU 













in 160,000 families? 


buying, well-to-do class. 


44-60 East Twenty-Third Street 


REAL ESTATE 


TO SELL OR RENT? 


HE cheapest way to get results is to advertise itin the REALTY EXCHANGE, a new 
T department which will be established in this magazine, with the issue of March 16th. 
Where could you find a bigger, better public to talk to than the Business Men, Lawyers, 
Physicians and Bankers whom the Lrrerary Dicest reaches every week; in all 800,000 readers 
93% of the circulation of this magazine goes directly to subscribers, is 
mailed straight into the homes—HOMES that have been soldor rented by some Real Estate owner. 
If you have a Home in the city or country, or an attractive site for sale, talk to this solid, 
We will make half-tone cuts, free, from photo- 
graphs of property to be advertised in Tue Lirerary Dicest Realty Exchange. 
cents per line, the column width 134 inches. 
appear in the issue of March 16th. 


You will get results. 


Better send in your order now, and let your notice 





{ By so doing you will take advantage of the large amount of advance 
publicity which has been given this department. 





Address: REALTY EXCHANGE 


THE LITERARY DIGEST 








The rate is 65 


NEW YORK CITY 





MINIATURE PORTRAITS. Ivory or Por-. 


’ 


The 


as - Flyer 


60 H. P. THOMAS FLYER, $4,000 F. O. B. Factory 















By Thomas reliability we mean that it is our firm belief that during the entire season of 1907 
not a single Thomas frame or transmission gear will break; and that neither motors, bearings, clutches, 
axles, stearing-gear, radius rods or any vital structural part will develop the slightest trouble, not occasioned 
by neglect or accident. 

By the end of this year there will be several thousand Thomas touring cars in use. 


When we vouch for Thomas reliability, therefore, we speak not of one car, but of several thousand 


cars—and by reliability we mean unfailing reliability, every day in the year, in the hands of several 
thousand different owners. 





We assume full responsibility for the strong statement made in the opening paragraph. The buyer must look to the 
maker, not the agent, and in buying a car you are entitled to the strongest assurance a responsible manufacturer can give you. 

We base our convictions concerning Thomas reliability: First, upon the remarkable test given Thomas construction in 
1906, when Thomas touring cars, driven at terrific speed by private owners, won every world’s record and endurance event 
in which they entered ; including the American championship in the Vanderbilt Cup. Second, upon the constant daily per- 
- formances of more than a thousand Thomas cars in use all over the country. Third, upon the fact that Thomas con- 
struction has engaged the services of the greatest engineering genuises of Europe, as well as a superb American mechanical 
force. Fourth, that mcre money has been expended in the refinement and perfection of the Thomas car than any other car 
in the world. 

















Do you know of another car that can pos- 
sibly offer as many claims to your consideration ? 
Study both Thomas cars—The Flyer and 


The Forty—as unquestioned leaders in their class. 


THE THOMAS FORTY 
40 H. P $2,750, F. O. B. Factory 


| E.. R. Thomas Motor Car C° 


: BUFFALO, N. Y. 




















